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Comment 


Nearly six years ago, there appeared in OPERA a Comment on opera- 
house manners: late arrivals, early departures, sweet and ice-cream eating, 
match-striking, all were mentioned. And so was ‘the silly habit of booing, 
which at Covent Garden at any rate, has now assumed absurd propor- 
tions’. Since 1953, when these remarks first appeared, there has been an 
increase in booing, and certainly during the last couple of seasons one 
can tot up quite an impressive list of artists who have been subject to a 
display of bad manners from certain sections of the Covent Garden 
audience. 

This question of to boo or not to boo is a highly controversial 
one ; and it is one on which there is certainly not unanimity of opinion. 
Even OPERA’s editorial board is divided on the subject: hence this Com- 
ment is appearing as a personal expression of the Editor’s own views. 

I can readily recall performances I have heard at home and abroad 
in which certain elements were so bad that I felt like booing. I can think 
of productions which did such great disservice to the composer and 
librettist that the perpetrators of those travesties deserved to be booed. 
The late Erwin Stein recalled howshe took part in hostile demonstrations 
in Vienna against cuts in Wagner; certain people who objected to 
Wieland Wagner’s Bayreuth Meistersinger hissed and whistled ; and some 
people, probably quite legitimately, showed their disapproval of the 
Kubelik-West-Hurry Tristan at Covent Garden last summer. All these 
protests of disapproval seem legitimate on artistic grounds, and were 
made with a purpose in view. Quite different, in my opinion, have been 
the almost sadistically cruel outbursts against individual singers and con- 
ductors, some of whom have come to London with not inconsiderable 
reputations abroad. 

I wonder if those thoughtless people who booed at Salome recently 
paused to think of the effect such an action might possibly have on an 
intelligent and sensitive artist like Helga Pilarczyk. It is quite possible that 
such behaviour might easily do irreparable harm to a singer’s nerves and 
thus to her career. 

Miss Pilarczyk should take heart however ; she is in good company 
and joins a not inconsiderable list of artists who have been subject to 
similar treatment at Covent Garden in recent years. It includes Karl Rankl, 
John Pritchard, Nicola Rescigno, Molinari-Pradelli, Helene Werth, Amy 
Shuard, Hans Beirer, Erich Witte, Carlos Guichandut—not to mention 
the distinguished composers Michael Tippett and Benjamin Britten. 

Is not the whole thing so ridiculous that most people would dismiss 
it with a laugh as yet another proof of Dr Johnson’s dictum that opera 
is exotic and irrational? Yes, most people would ; but the artists do not. 
Artists are human beings like the rest of us, and have feelings. They talk 
to their colleagues about their experiences. And because of the behaviour 
of a few ill-mannered and boorish individuals, London is acquiring the 
reputation of being the most difficult operatic audience in the world to 
face. This can have repercussions—it could reach the point when many 
artists will just refuse to come to London at all. And I am sure 
that is not what is in the minds of our booers. Or perhaps it is. But 
either way, OPERA would be most interested to have their views. H.D.R. 
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Elena Rizzieri as Serpina and Paolo Pedani as Uberto in ‘La Serva 
Padrona’ 


Opera Bufia and the Common Man 
by Wilfrid Mellers 


We cannot understand eighteenth century opera buffa unless we see 
it in relation to opera seria, its complement and also its polar opposite ; 
and we cannot understand opera seria unless we see it as a development 
from the aristocratic masque, which was the ritual of Renaissance 
humanism. In effect, the masque said: the assertive ego inevitably 
threatens inherited beliefs and social orthodoxy, but this,need not mean 
submission to chaos. Man may achieve a man-made, rather than god- 
given, order, redeemed not by God but by human love. The masque took 
its mythology from classical antiquity precisely because that mythology 
was not Christian ; and its vision of a Golden Age became literally the 
apotheosis of humanism. The point of the masque was the revelation of 
the masquers’ identity at the end. Far from being divine abstractions, 
they turn out to be the king and nobility, who are the temporal state. 
Artificial though it may seem, the masque was based on the assumption 
that its apparent myth is fact. The gods are ourselves ; or at least are the 
king and nobles, our representatives. 

The masque’s vision of Concord was, however, blurred by two 
related paradoxes. First, while the king and his nobles may look like 
God and his angels in this paradise on earth we have created, they differ 
from divine beings in that they grow old and die. Secondly, the contrari- 
ness and perversity of the human heart are always liable to upset the 
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orderly apple-cart; or—to modify the metaphor—ever since the Fall 
there have been crab-apples in the Garden of Eden. The masque recog- 
nized, in principle, the existence of unruly appetites and grotesque 
affronts to human dignity, as had the Church in the medieval Feast of 
Fools ; but these perversities, banished to the anti-masque, were treated 
in a comic spirit, since in a society as serenely gracious as ours the issue 
between good and evil—between masque and antimasque—can never be 
in doubt. 

As soon as there was doubt, masque matured into verse tragedy and 
into opera. The heroic operas of Monteverdi and Lully are state ritual 
which has become art. The pieces begin with complimentary addresses 
to the nobility, who often took part as dancers; and the antimasque 
survived only in the ‘low’ intermezzi which were sometimes played 
between the acts. But these intermezzi were a mere distraction from 
mental and emotional effort; the antimasque was obsolete, without 
artistic justification, because the opposition is now inherent in the heroic 
theme itself. The vision of order is modified by inner conflict—by the 
realities of man’s avarice, lust, jealousy and bad temper. Thus all heroic 
operas depend on the fact that civilization is impossible without con- 
formity: while at the same time a basic human instinct is the unwilling- 
ness to conform. Personal passion will inevitably conflict with duty to 
the State or an ideal; and—tragic paradox—both may be right. The 
Heroic Age of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century was 
unable to resolve this dilemma except by metamorphosis to a new state 
of being after the human situation has worked itself out in elegiac lament. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the temper has changed. 
With the rise of the forces we now call democracy the values of the old 
aristocratic world seemed less imposing; and the most obvious conse- 
quence was that the anti-masque began to acquire positive virility as well 
as a separate identity. The comic interludes, which had been based on 
the popular art of the strolling players, gradually encroached on the 
main performance ; and opera buffa became a low parody of the heights 
of heroism, which now seemed stilted rather than tall by nature. Instead of 
god-kings and villain-monsters we have Tom, Dick and Harry—and 
of course their young women; and the themes of the operas, like those 
of the old Commedia dell’ Arte, turn on the servant who gets the better of 
his master, the poor boy or girl who makes good. Instead of declamatory 
arioso, chanted larger than life, we have the patter of dialogue either 
spoken or sung non-lyrically, at speaking pace. Instead of the grand 
heroic aria da capo, in which the rich ornamentation gives a god-like 
heightening to human passion, we have the arietta, eupeptic or tender, 
but in either case not so far removed from the tunes of the streets. 
Instead of the broad linear periods, the counterpoint, the imposingly 
‘architectural’ chaconnes of heroic opera we have a simple orchestral 
texture, making an immediate appeal to a relatively untrained audience. 
The tunes are at the top; the instrumental figurations—shooting scales, 
arpeggios, repeated notes—are mostly non-melodic, designed to emphasize 
the rhythmic vivacity. 

Italian opera buffa based its characters on the stock types of the 
{italian comedy, but transformed mythological beings into ordinary folk. 
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In France there was a complementary development: for opéra comique, 
associated with Rousseau’s naturalistic theories, started with ordinary 
people and romanticized them. Both forms represent a democratic 
‘levelling’: in opera buffa the heroic becomes commonplace; in opéra 
comique the commonplace becomes extraordinary. In both countries the 
new sentimental operas might deal with low subjects glamourized or with 
high subjects domesticated. One of the greatest European successes of 
the time, for instance, was Piccinni’s La Buona Figliuola, based on a per- 
mutation of Richardson’s Pamela. This heroine of English middle-class 
sensibility might be you or I, for we all relish a self-righteous assumption 
of virtue. Perhaps we also like to think of ourselves as the rakish seducer 
or as a girl whom an aristocrat might want to seduce ; certainly we take 
pleasure in a nice cry over our misfortunes. The popular opera audiences 
of the later eighteenth century were not so different from the cinema 
audiences of today; their partiality for variations on the Cinderella 
story is especially interesting. The themes were then, of course, new, so 
the operas seem less jaded than the average product of Hollywood. How 
far they satisfy us today depends on how much human experience has 
gone into them. At one level they may be a fashionable gesture; at 
another level they may deal, however ‘subconsciously’, with a profound 
development in the human spirit. 

For the real revolution in the second half of the eighteenth century 
—art’s complement to democracy—was that conflict and resolution 
within the personality have become more important than the relationship 
of that personality to an external order. It was this revolution that 
created the sonata principle of Haydn and Mozart; and in the tragic 
operas of Gluck we can see how the composer was prepared to sacrifice 
something of the melodic strength and textural richness of baroque 
opera in order to concentrate on the inner drama which is the essence of 
sonata style. Gluck’s ‘reform’ of the opera was an attempt to discover 
the tragic themes that were valid in his more democratic world ; it is not 
an accident that whereas Lully’s operas end elegiacally, Gluck’s end 
optimistically, in the spirit of Enlightenment. In comic opera the new 
themes were already present ; they tend to be more deeply and maturely 
expressed the more closely the music approaches sonata. style. 

Something of this development we can see from the operas we are 
to hear in London. Baldassare Galuppi (1706-1785) was a Venetian who 
for part of his life was chapel master at St. Mark’s. He was thus trained 
in, and was a distinguished inheritor of, the heroic traditions of the 
baroque age. He composed heroic operas himself: but followed fashion 
in also composing short comic operas to be played between the acts. In 
his comic pieces he often worked in collaboration with Goldoni, wittiest 
and most perspicacious of the dramatists of the new order ; yet his comic 
music is not radically different in style from his serious music. He writes 
mostly in the old-fashioned, ‘closed’ aria da capo form; sometimes 
distantly hints at the old grandeur (consider, in I] Filosofo di Campagna, 
Don Tritemio’s aria ‘Da me non speri’); and is always fluently lyrical. 
The conventions are the same ; but the comic spirit prettifies the baroque, 
substituting an easy charm for heroism. 

Chronologically, Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona comes twenty years 
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before Galuppi’s piece; in spirit, however, it is later. It was written in 
1733 as an intermezzo for the composer’s heroic opera I/ Prigionier 
Superbo. Significantly, its success obliterated the serious piece; and the 
succés de scandale which it had in Paris twenty years later proved the 
death-knell of the old heroic art. Federico’s lively text again deals with 
the perky servant girl who, deceiving her master, becomes the great lady. 
Musically, there is now no trace of the old conventions except for 
deliberate parody: there is a mock-pathetic recitativo accompagnato 
reflecting poor Umberto’s indecision, and even a comic reference to the 
opera seria’s inevitable ghost scene. The music’s freshness—the source of 
its immediate appeal to the Neapolitan and then to a European audience 
—consists in its rhythmic agility. It relinquishes the melodic power or 
grace of the aria da capo in favour of a forward thrust that approaches 
symphonic binary form, if not the dramatic tension of sonata. Along 
with this goes its realism: the stock commedia characters become 
eighteenth century Neapolitans, their physical gestures and mannerisms 
(if not the logic of their hearts) being delineated with precision. 

The difference between Pergolesi (1710-1736) and Cimarosa (1749- 
1801) is not merely that Cimarosa, being later in date and longer lived, 
was able to make (full-length) comic opera a main field of activity ; it is 
rather that he begins to see beneath the mere physical gesture. Pergolesi’s 
popular style delightfully deflates the sublime: yet hardly pretends to do 
more than seek an easy laugh at the expense of custom and authority 
(it is, in amy case, a young man’s music). Cimarosa too is the voice of 
the new world, jaunty, confident, perhaps even insouciant. Yet within 
the merry metrical patter there is now some penetration into the minds 
and senses of Tom, Dick and Harry and their girls ; and the evidence for 
this is partly in the fact that the melodies, without departing from buffo 
animation, acquire greater flexibility, even tenderness. Still more, how- 
ever, is it in the fact that Cimarosa writes ensemble numbers in which a 
numberof human beings express their relationship one to another: and 
in the fact that both in aria and still more in ensemble Cimarosa admits 
to the existence of conflict beneath the surface, for his vocal forms are 
now unambiguously comparable with the dramatic development of 
sonata. It is no accident that Cimarosa became a sincere enthusiast for 
the French republican cause, and was condemned to death by the Neapo- 
litan government. He was later reprieved; but died on his way to exile. 

Cimarosa admired Mozart above all composers, and with reason: 
for in Mozart the implications of Cimarosa’s art and of opera buffa in 
general are fulfilled. The heroic aria is no longer banished, as by 
Pergolesi, nor prettified, as by Galuppi. It returns in full glory but, fused 
with the dramatic urgency of sonata, creates a marriage of the old world 
with the new. So the Count and Countess—the representatives of the 
old order in Figaro—are not guyed, but seen and felt with compassion: 
while Susanna and Figaro are the traditional commedia servants yet, as 
representatives of the new world, are you and I—and Mozart himself. 
So, of course, they are at once ‘common’, and most uncommon. They 
prove that the ‘common man’ has the roots of heroism within him ; his 
humanity may be kingly by natural endowment or by experience, if not 
by titular right. 
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The first London performance of ‘Faust’ at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
June 11, 1863 


The Centenary of Gounod’s ‘Faust’ 
by John W. Klein 


‘A prophet is not without honour save in his own country’ scarcely 
seems to apply to Gounod. For on March 19, 1959, the Opéra will 
proudly celebrate the centenary of his masterpiece, Faust. No work has 
ever been performed more frequently at this august institution. 

Nowadays it is difficult to account for the controversy that once 
raged over such a fundamentally simple and melodious opera when it 
was first produced. Most of the critics obtusely denounced it, as 
Stravinsky in amazed bewilderment has pointed out, as the work of a 
learned symphonist astray in the theatre; they even went so far as to 
deny its composer any melodic gift whatever. Berlioz, on the other hand, 
in a singularly magnanimous spirit (for Gounod was at that time his 
most dangerous rival) praised it in an eloquent article. But, curiously 
enough, even Berlioz was at times almost as wrong-headed as Gounod’s 
most virulent opponents, for though he could be delicately perceptive, 
now and again he revealed an unhappy knack of hitting the wrong nail 
on the head. He lauded to the skies Faust’s long-winded and lachrymose 
aria ‘Salut, demeure’, an orgy of sentimentality and one of the least 
original and dramatic songs in the whole work. 

Gounod, however, was justifiably proud of his achievement. In Faust 
he realized that he had made a great step forward, no doubt even more 
in the dramatic than in the musical sphere. The finest of his pre-Faust 
operas, the mercurial Le Médecin malgré lui, may display a vein of subtle 
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irony woefully lacking in all his subsequent works, but it obviously does 
not possess the emotional intensity that was to render Gounod’s master- 
piece one of the five or six most popular operas of all time. 

More supercilious nonsense has been written about Faust than about 
almost any other famous opera. Never did it set out to solve the mysteries 
of Goethe’s philosophy—after all, it might quite rationally be argued 
that music is scarcely the most suitable medium for so formidable a task, 
though the more cultured and profound Boito made an unusually 
courageous attempt to come to grips with it. The highly emotional 
Gounod, moreover, was not interested in philosophy: frustrated by a 
marriage that had become intolerably prosaic, his whole existence was 
now a hectic series of spiritual crises ; and it is this thwarted longing for 
fulfilment that is so uncannily reflected in Faust, with its effective blend 
of romantic idealism and passionate ardour. Both elements are expressed 
with a delicacy and, at moments, a poignancy rare in French music. If 
Wagner really stalked out of the theatre in righteous indignation as 
Margaret coquettishly embarked on her showy Jewel Song, he missed 
something that even he was scarcely justified in condemning. For the 
following duet, to which Gounod imparts a touching purity, remains one 
of the most poetic and romantic of love duets. How superbly imagina- 
tive is its peroration, as Margaret confesses her love to the midnight 
stars; and the orchestra, instead of the usual conventional conclusion, 
ends with a profoundly moving commentary on the tragic transience of 
passion. Nevertheless, whereas Boito’s noblest pages are inspired by the 
heroine’s agony of mind, Gounod is generally at his best when depicting 
her growing ecstasy. To blind oneself to the transcendent beauty of such 
a scene is obtuse, for seldom has a young girl’s passion been more 
magically portrayed. Quite justifiably Bizet was outraged by Wagner’s 
scornful dismissal of Gounod’s masterpiece as a Kokottenoper. 

Gounod has frequently been hauled over the coals for venturing to 
call his work Faust; and the Germans somewhat arbitrarily rechristened 
it Margarethe. This is unjustifiable, since every author is entitled to the 
name of his own choice, and Gounod might quite reasonably have main- 
tained that Faust dominates his opera, since Margaret is practically 
absent from the first two acts. 

Nevertheless, despite her tawdry bravura aria (artistically, as Wagner 
realized, the most incongruous and disastrous thing in the whole work) 
Margaret remains by far the most impressive character in the opera. Its 
fundamental weakness is, undoubtedly, a hero who is inadequate for his 
tremendous role, the philosopher being too completely submerged by the 
lover. Moreover, Faust was bound to appear in an unfavourable light, 
for, though he may be more sensitive, he is scarcely less unscrupulous 
than the caddish hero of Madama Butterfly. From the outset, therefore, 
Margaret claims our almost undivided sympathy. 

This is, of course, to a considerable extent Gounod’s fault. For one 
essential virtue his hero conspicuously lacks: virility. ‘How little there 
is in the part as treated by Gounod!’ trenchantly remarked Shaw, one of 
his most fervent admirers. And yet, almost uncannily, this ‘sentimental 
walking gentleman’ does express something that is scarcely suggested by 
the greater but in certain respects less high-minded Goethe—the sense 
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Gounod ; from a photograph 


of guilt and grief that oppresses all 
sincere lovers who have killed the 
thing they love. 


This may partly account for the 
overwhelming impression that Faust 
made on Dickens (then obsessed by 
his passion for Ellen Ternan). 
Though on the whole indifferent to 
music, he was profoundly and per- 
sonally moved by ‘that noble and 
sad story so nobly and sadly ren- 
dered’. At moments he could 
scarcely bear it, but at other times 
he drew from it a strange consola- 
tion. ‘I gave in completely’, he 
confesses. ‘It has affected me so 
and sounded in my ears like a 
mournful echo of things that lie in 
my own heart.’ Clearly he identified 
himself with Faust ; yet, after hear- 
ing Gounod’s work, he no longer 
felt the burden of guilt (which at times had threatened to crush him) to 
be quite so unendurable. The same deep sense of gratitude permeates one 
of the most moving of Russian short stories, E. Chirikof’s Faust. Thus, 
Gounod’s masterpiece ranks among the few operas that have somehow 
exercised a mysteriously healing influence. 

Faust has, none the less, had numerous detractors; and generally 
for fairly obvious reasons. Wagner detested what he termed ‘this 
nauseating, bungling piece of work’ because it had sentimentalized and 
vulgarized the greatest of German poetic dramas. He would have been 
both amazed and disgusted to find that, a full century later, it is still so 
vigorously alive! Verdi, though he praised its orchestration, affirmed that 
Gounod had taken a great subject and turned it into ‘a little thing’. Hans 
von Biilow—most contemptuous of them all—regarded Faust as 
abysmally inferior to Meyerbeer’s least inspired operas. 

Yet Gounod and his decried ‘travesty of Goethe’s masterpiece’ have 
had some passionate champions, even in the most unexpected quarters. 
Stravinsky has publicly proclaimed him a great melodist. Shaw, no matter 
how extravagantly he may grumble about ‘spending ten years out of 
twelve of my life as a music critic listening to Faust’, nevertheless, adored 
its creator, whom he termed ‘the seraphic, the angelic Gounod’, whose 
‘heavenly trio’ at the climax of his masterpiece invariably electrified him. 
Musically, he regarded the composer of Faust as superior to Berlioz. 
Busoni, a severe judge, who was merciless to Puccini, proclaimed Gounod 
one of the heirs of Mozart. Debussy treated Faust with respect when all 
his disciples (the most vociferous and prejudiced since the days of 
Wagner) were expecting him to denounce it as the cul-de-sac of reaction. 
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Even the vitriolic Hanslick, who had dogmatically affirmed that German 
musicians could only produce either gold or copper (usually the latter), 
mocked at their supercilious contempt for so plentiful a supply of silver 
as Gounod had generously lavished upon them. 

It is, moreover, an indirect tribute to the excellence of Faust that it 
makes one so acutely conscious of the startling inferiority of its over- 
rated successor, Roméo et Juliette. Strange to say, as his fame increased 
Gounod grew steadily more tawdry and opportunistic. When he could 
surely have afforded to have displayed uncompromising artistic integrity, 
he indulged in additional vocal acrobatics and ever more interminable 
and incongruous ballets. 

No doubt we owe Faust to a series of happy accidents—a well- 
contrived libretto at a moment when Gounod was at the height of his 
genius, whilst his type of sweet and luscious melody had not yet become 
completely stereotyped. Besides, here was indeed a subject which appealed 
to him far more genuinely and intimately than the obviously less 
dramatic theme of Roméo et Juliette. The result was an opera which 
may still claim to be a masterpiece. 

For it is manifestly unjust to dismiss Faust as a negligible trifle, 
merely a curio of the past, as many eminent critics nowadays tend to do. 
Did not Alfred Einstein contemptuously term it ‘just a string of songs’, 
without any dramatic continuity or even significance? It may be true 
that Gounod’s music is too frequently of a saccharine sweetness, and 
that many a promising melody auspiciously launched (such as the famous 
‘Salut, demeure’) peters out ignominiously ; yet at times he does succeed 
in transcending his limitations. I am not merely referring to the sombre 
prelude, so vividly suggestive of Faust’s spiritual torments, before it 
finally degenerates into a catchy 
melody, but to several gripping 
scenes which reveal a powerful 
sense of drama. The most outstand- 
ing example of this is of course the 
superb climax of the third act, 
which struck a new note in French 
opera. 

Yet scarcely less impressive is 
the Cathedral Scene, when Mar- 
garet prays forlornly, to the accom- 
paniment of the taunts of Mephis- 
topheles, adapting himself with a 
fiendish delight to each remorseful 
mood. How subtly does Gounod 
convey the growing despair that 
descends with such a crushing force 
upon the unhappy girl. 

Later, in Valentine’s death-scene 
there is a touch of tragic grandeur 





Charles Santley as Valentine 
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Didiée, Faure, Patti and Mario in ‘Faust’ at Covent Garden in 1864 m 


that impressed even so fervent a Wagnerian as Romain Rolland: here is Pe 
a truly dramatic situation exploited to the full. How easily might it have ex 
deteriorated into mere melodrama, with its monotonous reiteration of ha 
conventional curses. As it is, a commonplace character, who had intro- is 
duced himself to us in a deplorably mawkish aria (which the unsenti- en 
mental Shaw, curiously enough, regards as ‘tremblingly earnest’) unex- Pc 
pectedly acquires a grim intensity. It is one of those gripping moments of 
when what had at first seemed to us a mere puppet suddenly springs to to 
life. Admirably Gounod divests Valentine of the Pharisaical self-righteous- sti 
ness which clings to him even in the pages of Goethe. No longer is he 
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the unimaginative brother outraged in his family pride ; Gounod, for one 
thrilling instant, has succeeded in making him the voice of doom itself. 
Even the Wagnerian Shaw completely discards the customary German 
attitude of somewhat shocked disapproval ; he is moved in a way that, 
for him, is unusually imaginative. Gounod, he exclaims, ‘turned Goethe’s 
blunt and rather ruffianly medieval soldier into a saint and a martyr, and 
the ideal actor for the part is a dreamy and pathetically beautiful youth’. 

Undoubtedly the scene of Valentine’s death is worthy of study, also 
on account of the powerful influence it exercised on subsequent musical 
dramatists. The Italians, above all, did not underrate it; in one of the 
most effective theatrical outbursts of Cavalleria Rusticana Mascagni, 
with almost disconcerting fidelity, remembered the moving chorus lament- 
ing Valentine. Here, in fact, we perceive a definite link between Gounod 
and the Italian verists, including Puccini; indubitably neither French nor 
Italian opera would have developed along quite the same lines if Gounod 
had never lived. An even more significant link with the future is Bizet, 
Gounod’s most inspired pupil and fervent admirer, though a more virile 
musical dramatist who of recent years has understandably tended to 
overshadow his master. Yet another is Massenet, whose spirit is much 
more closely akin to Gounod’s. In a sense, the composer of Faust 
achieved an extraordinary feat: with a single work he founded a 
flourishing school of dramatic music. 

Such a tribute is surely well-deserved, for he possessed a musicality 
that, even in these days of constant denigration, still impresses eminent 
judges, occasionally urging them to violent partisanship. When Martin 
Cooper recently stated that he regarded an opera such as Wozzeck or 
Peter Grimes as at least as emotionally and intellectually satisfying as 
Faust, Sir Thomas Beecham, in one of the most impassioned outbursts of 
his career, lashed out at one who could adopt so ‘very abnormal’ an 
attitude to ‘a masterpiece firmly established in the world repertory for a 
whole century’, declaring that he had ‘scarcely even begun to be 
genuinely musical’. 

Indeed, though Beecham may tend to underrate the significance and 
force of the two challenging works of Berg and Britten, there is, never- 
theless, an element of truth in his contention. For all its obvious faults, 
Faust remains, as Stravinsky himself vehemently claims, fhe very embodi- 
ment of melody ; despite an occasional touch of mawkishness or hysteria, 
its appeal is bound to be considerably stronger. and, above all, more 
universal than that of operas, however psychologically subtle; in which 
music is perhaps at times too austerely subordinated to drama. After all, 
the very essence of opera must necessarily remain music; and when 
Peter Grimes staggers, speechless, to his doom, we may legitimately 
experience a momentary feeling of frustration. Gounod, on the other 
hand, never distrusts even exaggeration ; instinctively, he realizes that it 
is chiefly in terms of eloquent and glowing melody that certain highly 
emotional situations can be most adequately handled. (The final scene of 
Poulenc’s Dialogues des Carmélites is an effective modern example 
of this.) And surely the very fact that Gounod could rise triumphantly 
to such occasions, at least in the memorable moments of Faust, con- 
stitutes the most convincing proof of his undeniable if flawed genius. 
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Eugéne Scribe 
(1791—1861) 


by Cedric Wallis 


When one considers the case of Eugéne Scribe, a positive cadenza of 
clichés descends upon one’s head: ‘How are the mighty fallen’-—‘The 
glory is departed from Israel’—‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown’ 
—and so on. Only a hundred years ago the name of Scribe resounded 
through the world of entertainment with an almighty clamour ; today it 
either passes unnoticed or is received with an apologetic smile. He was 
the author, either alone or in collaboration with such writers as Legouvé, 
Dupin and Delavigne, of over 400 plays. Of these only one, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, is still occasionally performed in his native France; in its 
time it has provided a fine acting part for Rachel, Bernhardt, Ristori and 
Modjeska. Scribe was the originator of that now much despised 
anachronism the piéce bien faite, what we call the ‘well-made play’ ; and 
whenever he collaborated with another writer, it was he who supplied 
the dramatic construction. This preoccupation with the craft of the stage, as 
opposed to its art, was in some measure due to the period in which Scribe 
built up his enormously successful career—the period of the Restoration, 
and the July Monarchy of Louis Philippe, when there was a political 
reaction against the violence of the Revolution and the uncertainty of the 
Napoleonic adventure. At that time the stock of those who stood for law 
and order was high, and Scribe, with his neatness and economy of con- 
struction and his determination to please, represented law and order in 
the theatre. For the most part, his plays skim the surface of theatrical 
effectiveness ; they have no great perception of character, no richness of 
style, but they cannot be denied craftsmanship, and Scribe’s success was 
largely due to an uncanny foreknowledge of what would appeal to the 
audiences of his day. It is not, perhaps, to be expected that so calculated 
a success should long survive its own epoch, though in view of his 
immense output the complete oblivion that has overtaken Scribe seems 
surprising. 

But though Scribe’s own works are now seldom thought of in terms 
of stage production, his influence is still very much alive. It is seen at its 
most obvious in the work of later ‘well-made’ playwrights such as 
Labiche and Sardou, though these too are now in a fairly moribund state 
as far as the straight theatre is concerned. More important than these is 
Ibsen, a name that at first glance seems a surprising one to mention in 
the same breath as that of Scribe. Yet so considerable an authority as 
Allardyce Nicoll has put forward the opinion that Ibsen could not have 
written his plays with so sure a touch had not his undistinguished pre- 
decessor made the path smooth for him. This is a startling thought for 
those lofty contemporary minds who would airily wave away the ‘well- 
macie play’, as though dramatic form should not be mentioned in polite 
company. But Professor Nicoll goes further than that; very interestingly 
for students of opera, he pursues his theory into the very field of music- 
drama itself. Wagner, he says: 
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The Coronation Scene from Meyerbeer’s ‘Le Prophéte’ at Covent Garden, 

1849 
. . . despite all his grandiloquent protestations of originality and despite 
all the mystic mumbo-jumbo with which he invests his inventions, shows 
himself the inheritor of earlier traditions. Nietzsche was intuitively right 
when he averred that the master of Bayreuth was, in essence, a French 
romanticist. From the tensions of Hugo and Dumas he freely imbibed, 
and his structural power he derived from that most despised of popular 
playwrights, Eugéne Scribe. 


If we are to look forward from Scribe to Wagner and Ibsen, as well 
as to Sardou, we must look back for his origins to another famous name 
in the annals of opera ; not to Racine, or Corneille, or Moliére, not even 
to Marivaux, but to Beaumarchais, the author of Le Barbier de Séville 
and Le Mariage de Figaro. Beaumarchais had, it is true, a much better 
sense of character than Scribe, but he too was fascinated by the problems 
of dramatic action, and no one had a neater way with him when it came 
to the resolution of a theatrical situation. But neither Mozart nor Rossini 
will recall the name of Scribe to students of opera, any more than does 
Wagner ; if the once-so-famous librettist had managed to hitch his wagon 
to any of those bright particular stars his reputation would not now lie 
as low as it does. In the world of opera, Scribe’s name is most firmly 
linked with that of Meyerbeer, and arguments still go on as to which of 
them dragged the other down. Bernard van Dieren breaks a rather sur- 
prising lance for Meyerbeer in his book Down among the dead men, and 
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he also comes to the defence of Scribe: 


Almost every musician is so enormously cultured as to call Scribe’s 
libretti execrable. It is generally conceded that good taste demands their 
rejection. But why the book of an opera should possess literary value is 
not so easy to see. The demand is irrelevant. As if one were to insist that 

a painter must only work on the finest material. When the painting is 

good, we do not feel unhappy because it is on canvas instead of on silk 

or ivory. In fact one feels that a simple panel or canvas is properly the 
material preferred by the best masters. 

Whether we are prepared to include the composer of Robert le 
Diable, Les Huguenots, Le Prophéte and L’Africaine amongst the best 
masters or not, that rather back-handed commendation does suggest that 
Meyerbeer’s reputation was not lessened by the deficiencies of his 
librettist, any more than Mozart’s was by the eccentricities of Schick- 
aneder, who, says Van Dieren, was a better man to write an opera 
libretto than Keats, just as Beaumarchais and Metastasio, for this special- 
ized purpose, were likely to produce work more fitted to the needs of a 
composer than Rabelais, or Boccaccio, or Dante, or Ronsard. The 
argument, reduced to a sentence, is that the ideal librettist should not be 
the equal of his composer, or if he is, he should forget the fact. 

There are other supporters of Meyerbeer who have not thought it 
necessary to bolster up their idol by crying down his partner in the lyric 
drama. Lionel Dauriac, for example, in his life of Meyerbeer, gives 
Scribe his full due. From the moment when Meyerbeer met the librettist, 
he says, a new manner came to the composer, and in consequence a new 
career, for Scribe was in fact the creator of a theatrical genre singularly 
well adapted to the demands of opera. And another of Meyerbeer’s 
biographers, Henri Blaze de Bury, writing only a few years after the 
composer’s death, insists, in a rather different way, on the librettist’s 
importance to the composer. Scribe, he says, had no style in the accepted 
literary sense of the term. In his plays the best scenes were often spoiled 
because his dialogue had no grace, no vestige of poetry about it. But in 
opera, continues Blaze de Bury, it is the conception as a whole that sets 
value upon a work, and the musician must supply the style for both 
himself and his collaborator. He must always be the maitre, and the 
words, the rhymes, the lines the librettist gives him, should be no more 
than a bundle of charred sticks, from which the music rises like a 
phoenix. Scribe suited Meyerbeer in just this way ; their relation was that 
of manufacturer and consumer—a little more complex than that, perhaps, 
because the ideas, the raw material, came often enough from Meyerbeer 
himself, which it was Scribe’s business to lick into dramatic shape for the 
composer to clothe in music. De Bury declares, in fact, that Scribe did 
not always understand the composer’s ideas at the first suggestion ; it was 
necessary for him to take them away and re-shape them into his own 
bourgeois pattern, on which Meyerbeer would finally set the seal of his 
genius. What Scribe provided was, he says, like a precious stone that has 
been made smooth by the lapidary, so that a Cellini could make of it a 
glitiering masterpiece. This flight of fancy sets the composer on a more 
exalted pedestal than most of us would think he deserves, and it mav 
give Scribe a place lower than is just, but at least it is an indispensable 
place. 
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Above: Giacomo Meyerbeer 


Below: Gardoni, Jenny Lind and Beletti in ‘Robert le Diable’ 
at Her Majesty's, 1848 
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Meyerbeer apart, Scribe’s claims to the consideration of opera-lovers 
are but slender. Verdi’s Les Vépres Siciliennes, in the book of which 
Scribe collaborated with Duveyrier, is hard to come by in performance 
today, even in Italy, but the story of its creation offers another example 
of the extraordinary influence wielded by the librettist at that time. 
Though Verdi was already the composer of 17 operas, including Nabucco, 
Ernani, Macbeth, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore and La Traviata, it was his 
reputation that was to benefit from an association with the famous 
Scribe, not only in Paris, but as far afield as Vienna, whence an offer of 
a production of Les Vépres Siciliennes was coupled with a hint that Verdi 
could, if he liked, succeed to the post of Hofkapellmeister, which had 
once been held by Donizetti. Apart from this, Scribe’s association with 
Verdi does not seem to have been particularly happy. The composer 
thought that the story with its massacres and treacheries was calculated 
to offend not only the French but the Italians, and he asked for changes 
which the librettist was not prepared to make; it was Scribe who had 
his way. This difference of opinion was made much of in the newspapers 
until it was superseded by a much greater sensation: nothing less than 
the disappearance, after nine days’ rehearsals, of the prima donna, 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli, which naturally led to the wildest kind of specu- 
lation. In his life of Verdi, Francis Toye says that the lady had gone on 
a kind of anticipatory honeymoon with a certain Baron Vigier, whom 
she afterwards married. In the wayward manner of such temperamental 
artists, she had forgotten to inform the authorities at the Paris Opéra of 
her intention. When at the end of this escapade she made her reappear- 
ance, as Valentine in Les Huguenots, the first words addressed to her in 


Pauline Viardot-Garcia as Valentine and Ignazio Marini as Marcel in 
‘Les Huguenots’ at Covent Garden, 1848 
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‘Masaniello’ at Covent Garden, 1849 


the opera, by the Queen, were ‘Tell me the result of your adventurous 
journey?’ In spite of all these troubles, Les Vépres Siciliennes was a suc- 
cess, but it has not survived strongly enough to raise the reputation of its 
librettist ; it is valued, if at all, as one of Verdi’s near misses. 

Even less often performed than the Verdi work are the once- 
famous operas which Auber composed to texts by Scribe, of which the 
most famous are Fra Diavolo and La Muette de Portici, popularized in 
England under the title of Masaniello by the famous tenor Braham. The 
only modern opera in which Scribe has a say is Cilea’s Adriana 
Lecouvreur, of which the libretto by Colautti is founded on the play 
Scribe wrote in collaboration with Legouvé. This opera provides an 
interesting parallel with Puccini’s Tosca, of which the source was a play 
by Scribe’s successor Sardou, and the melodramatic situations in which 
Adriana is placed are as good an example as we can find nowadays of 
the effective theatre which was Scribe’s speciality. It is not, perhaps, very 
high praise to say that Adriana (or Adrienne, as she originally was) has 
the reputation of being one of the most human characters to come from 
Scribe’s pen. 

Scribe, then, may still be described as an influence, if largely 
indirect, upon the theatre and the opera-house of today ; an influence out 
of all proportion to his present low repute. And if ever anyone should 
come along with a large opera house, about seven star singers, twenty 
thousand pounds or so, and the intention of reviving one or more of the 
Meyerbeer operas in the manner for which they were designed, that is, 
the grandest of grand manners—if such a miracle should ever occur, we 
might have an opportunity of assessing in a practical way the contribu- 
tion made by Eugéne Scribe to the lyric stage. 
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NEWS 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. The opera company’s provincial tour will introduce 
several new singers and will also see the assumption of new roles by members 
of the company. The new soprano Mary Wells will be heard as the Israelite 
Woman in Samson and Marenka in The Bartered Bride; Leonardo del Farro 
will be heard as Radames and Edgardo in Lucia; and June Bronhill will sing 
Lucia at Oxford and one of the Manchester performances. Mattiwilda Dobbs, 
who has not been heard with the company for some little time, will also sing 
Lucia in Manchester, and will be heard in the role at Covent Garden when the 
company returns to London in April. Lenora Lafayette will sing some of 
Aidas, and Margreta Elkins will be heard as Amneris. In the Rosenkavalier 
performances Adéle Leigh will sing Octavian. When the company returns to 
London next month, in addition to the operas mentioned in the February issue 
(page 95), we can expect to hear a revival of The Carmelites conducted by 
Kubelik with Regina Resnik as the Old Prioress. Resnik will also be heard as 
Carmen, probably with Hans Kaart as José. As well as Parsifal, which will 
be produced by Herbert Graf, Rudolf Kempe will conduct some performances 
of Rosenkavalier and The Magic Flute. There will also be a revival of A 
Masked Ball. 


Sadler’s Wells. The spring-summer tour by the company is due to open 
on March 16 at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Between then and the middle of June, the following towns will be visited: 
Sheffield, Lyceum Theatre (March 23), Nottingham, Theatre Royal (March 30), 
Hull, New Theatre (April 6), Newcastle-on-Tyne, Theatre Royal (April 13), 
Edinburgh, King’s Theatre (April 20), Dundee, Gaumont Theatre (April 27), 
Glasgow, King’s Theatre (May 4), Stockton-on-Tees, Globe Theatre (May 11), 
Liverpool (Royal Court Theatre (May 18), Manchester, Opera House (May 
25), Leeds, Grand Theatre (June 1), Bristol, Hippodrome (June 8), Bourne- 
mouth, Pavilion (June 15). The repertory in each town will consist of The 
Merry Widow, Madama Butterfly (with Joan Hammond), Rigoletto, Carmen, 
Figaro and Fidelio. The operetta season at the Coliseum will open in the week 
of April 13 with a new production of Die Fledermaus, conducted by Vilem 
Tausky. James Bailey is the designer and Wendy Toye the producer. The 
translation is by Christopher Hassall. 


The Handel Opera Society will give a concert performance of Alcina at 
the St Pancras Assembly Rooms on March 7. Joan Sutherland will sing the 
title role, and the rest of the cast includes Margreta Elkins, Marion Studholme, 
Josephine Veasey, Grayston Burgess, John Kentish and John Nobile. The 
Philomusica of London will be conducted by Charles Farncombe. 


The National School of Opera (formerly The Opera School), will give four 
performances of Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis at the Emma Cons Theatre, 
Morely College, on April 8, 10, 15 and 17 at 7.30 p.m. Leon Lovett will be 
the conductor, Brian Way the producer and Ralph Koltai the designer. 


Bristol Opera School is giving four performances of Der Wildschiitz at 
the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, Bristol 8, at 7.30 p.m. on April 15, 16, 17 and 
2.30 p.m. on April 18. The opera will be sung in an English translation by 
Francis Catala and Johanna Franck. The conductor will be Kenneth Mobbs, 
Musical Director Bristol Opera School, and produced by Kathleen Beer. 


Glyndebourne. East Sussex W.E.A. Week-end Course of Opera Production, 
April 25 and 26. Lectures (Jasper Rooper, Professor Westrup, David Frank- 
lin); Film: On Such A Night; Tour of the Opera House; and production of 
scenes from Figaro, Rigoletto, Butterfly and The Rake’s Progress by Douglas 
Craig and Peter Gellhorn with four soloists. Fuli details from Miss J. B. 
Liddle, 8 New Road, Lewes, Sussex. 
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AMERICA 


Hartford, Conn, During January Rigoletto with Graciela Rivera, Gloria 
Lane, Flaviano Labd and Igor Gorin was heard; during February Madama 
Butterfly with Antonietta Stella, Margaret Roggero, Brian Sullivan and Roberto 
Torigi. Lucia di Lammermoor, with Roberta Peters in the title role, is 
scheduled for April. 


Miami. Three performances each of Rigoletto and Un Ballo in Maschera 
were announced for January and February, the first with Erika Kéth, Thelma 
Altman, Labd, Giuseppe Taddei, and the second with Herva Nelli, Eva Likova, 
Martha Lipton, Richard Tucker and Mario Zanasi. 

New Orleans, L’Elisir d’ Amore with Anna Moffo, Leopold Simoneau, 
Louis Quilico and Richard Wentworth, and Norma with Mija Novich, Irene 
Kramarich, John McCurdy and Richard Cassilly were the first two offerings 
of the season. 


Philadelphia. The first five operas of the Grand Opera Company’s 24th 
season were Un Ballo in Maschera (Nelli, Marie Traficante, Belen Amparan, 
Giuseppe Campora, Cesare Bardelli), Carmen (Amparan, Richard Cassilly), 
Il Trovatore (Anita Cerquetti, Irene Kramarich, Walter Fredericks, Frank 
Valentino), J] Barbiere di Siviglia (Giulietta Simionato, Thomas Hayward, 
Frank Guarrera, Nicola Moscona, Gerhard Pechner), and La Traviata (Leyla 
Gencer, Eugene Conley, Cornell MacNeil). Giuseppe Bamboscheck conducted 
all the performances. The Philadelphia Lyric Opera began its season with a 
performance of The Merry Widow given by the New York City Opera Com- 
pany with Beverly Sills, John Reardon, John Alexander and Helena Scott in 
the leading roles. They have also sponsored performances by the same 
organization of Carmen with Jean Madeira and David Poleri, and Turandot 
with Frances Yeend, Adele Addison and Giuseppe Gismondo. 


San Antonio, The 15th Grand Opera Festival took place from February 
28 to March 8 and included performances of Tannhduser (Frances Yeend, 
Blanche Thebom, Sebastian Feiersinger, Walter Cassell), La Traviata (Licia 
Albanese, Campora, Igor Gorin), Boris Godunov (George London, Frances 
Bible, Brian Sullivan, Nicola Moscona) and Madama Butterfly (Dorothy 
Kirsten, Sullivan). 


Santa Fé Opera. The 1959 summer season will last from June 24 to 
August 18 and will include the first American stage performance of Anna 
Bolena (in a new English translation by Chester Kallman), Die Fledermaus, 
Regina (Marc Blitzstein), The Seraglio, Madama Butterfly and. Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia. The conductors will include John Crosby and Robert Baustian; 
Robert Ackart is production director. 


San Francisco. The Cosmopolitan Opera Company ‘opened its annual 
season on February 24 with Madama Butterfly with Stella, Barry Morell and 
Torigi in the leading roles. Other works planned were La Bohéme (Dorothy 
Warenskjold, Alexander), Carmen (Amparan, Warenksjold, Sullivan), Lucia di 
Lammermoor (Gianna d’Angelo, Campora, Bardelli), Rigoletto (D’Angelo, 
Conley, MacNeil), La Traviata (Likova, Campora, MacNeil), Tosca (Margherita 
Roberti, Tucker, Cassell), Un Ballo in Maschera (Roberti, Tucker, MacNeil). 


Santa Barbara, University of California. The Department of Music of the 
University gave the world premiére of Vernon Duke’s Mistress into Maid, 
on December 12. The libretto by the composer is after Pushkin’s Tales of 
Belkin. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. The current midwinter season has been unexciting and often dull 
at the Staatsoper. During the entire period of this report Karajan has been 
absent from Vienna, and the lack of able conductors, always a problem in 
Vienna, has again become critical. Even the warmest admirers of Messrs 
Hollreiser and Klobucar, if there are any, cannot honestly claim that their 
efforts, no matter how sincere, can keep proceedings at the Staatsoper going 
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at a brisk pace. The other night a scheduled performance of Cos? had to be 
called off because several singers were sick, and then the replacement per- 
formance of Figaro had also to be cancelled because Schwarzkopf was 
indisposed and the most celebrated Mozart ensemble in the world couldn’t 
produce another Countess that night. A sad state of affairs in a house that 
spends millions of dollars every year. 

_A deplorable low was reached in the Aida performance of January 15 
which I mention because it showed some basic and serious short-comings— 
mediocre singing (with the exception of Hotter and Zaccaria as Amonasro and 
Ramphis), provincial staging, dull orchestral playing. An outstanding conductor 
might have pulled the performance out of the hole, but Klobucar surrendered 
to mediocrity. Everybody knows that there just aren’t enough first-rate singers 
and conductors to fill the needs of all the big houses during the winter season; 
but what irritates and cannot be excused is the prevalent local attitude of 
je m’en fiche that seems to affect everybody concerned on such an evening— 
the sloppy chorus, the disinterested orchestra, the stagehands dropping things 
backstage, even the man handling the curtain (which went up and down too 
early or too late). After a feeble attempt at applause the audience—the house 
was sold out—stole away in a depressed mood as if they had just witnessed 
an unpleasant family quarrel. 

The only old-new production of the month was Handel’s Giulio Cesare 
(perhaps one should say Julius Caesar, since the performance was in German) 
which had been first produced five years ago at the Theater an der Wien. 
Scenically, the move to the big house was not an unqualified success. The 
beautiful sets of Caspar Neher which had seemed so gorgeous in the small, 
intimate house, displayed not all the necessary baroque magnificence in the 
larger one. The costumes were beautiful, the lighting was fine, and the staging 
successful. Schuh’s stylized conception fits the music admirably and was 
beautifully executed by the singers. Most of the singing was first-rate, especially 
Seefried, Waechter and Dermota. Miss Seefried gave a great demonstration in 
impeccable Handel style, sang her bravura runs flawlessly, and visually con- 
veyed the illusion of Cleopatra. Waechter, an intelligent, hard-working artist, 
who seems to study new parts with amazing facility, gave a fine performance 
and sang well though he was more diplomat than warrior, more lover than 
hero; a little more metal in his voice and granite in his appearance would have 
made him the ideal successor of Schoeffler who sang this part years ago. The 
other parts were ably performed by Dermota, Malaniuk, Czerwenka, Hurshell 
and Préglhéf. The Philharmoniker have always been more famous for bringing 
out. the mood and beautiful sound of a piece of music than its texture and 
hard structure and Hollreiser doesn’t have the authority of Béhm, who con- 
ducted this work with great severity years ago. I thought Hollreiser’s tempos 
were often erratic and his ritardandos long drawn out. Vienna, which has its 
Mozart and Strauss style, cannot claim a Handel style. 

Jon Vickers appeared as Siegmund, Don José and Radames. His Siegmund 
was justly acclaimed by the local critics as a revelation and hosannahs about 
the new Wagnerian tenor filled the air. Vickers has eighteen-carat gold in his 
throat, and he handles this wealth intelligently; his careful diction and 
disciplined movements betrayed the hand of Wieland Wagner. I heard the 
second of two Walkiire performances in which Konetzni, Médl and Héngen, 
the great old guard, gave admirable performances. Kreppel was a fine Hunding, 
Wiener a carefully singing, bourgeois Wotan with no godly grandeur about 
him. Hollreiser conducted. As Don José and Radames Vickers seemed to be 
less at ease, often forced his high notes, and generally gave the impression 
that these are not really his parts; not yet, at any rate. But Mr Vickers is 
young, and if I were running an opera house, I would sign him up quickly. 
Voices like his don’t grow on trees these days. 

Hotter appeared as Amonasro, Pogner, Jochanan and Sprecher. Even in 
smaller parts Hotter always radiates powerful personality and great art; as 
long as he is onstage, there is never a dull moment. In Salome Goltz tried 
hard to give an outstanding performance; Milinkovic, who was not long ago 
a powerful Herodias, this time didn’t even try. Klobucar conducted his first 
Meistersinger and all went well: Wiener, Hotter (Pogner), Waechter, Dermota, 
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Dénch, Geisler, Seefried and Réssel-Majdan sang the main parts. Other good 
evenings: an excellent Butterfly with Jurinac, Zampieri and Waechter; a 
brilliantly sung Traviata with Giiden, Zampieri and Waechter; a spirited 
Zauberfléte at the end of the year under Béhm with Lipp (who has success- 
fully accomplished the unusual transition from Queen of the Night to 
Daughter Pamina), Coertse, Rothenberger, Dermota and two masterful per- 
formances by Kunz and Klein (Monostatos). 

Next month should be better since Mozart had the good sense to be 
born late in January, and the Staatsoper has the pleasant duty to perform all 
the Mozart operas in its repertory. And for those who don’t believe in Mozart 
—seven out of ten Viennese never go to the Staatsoper—and prefer Johann 
Strauss, there will be the Opernball. Joseph Wechsberg 


BRAZIL 

Rio de Janeiro. The world premiére of Villa-Lobos’s Izaht took place 
at the Teatro Municipal on December 13 with Maria Sa’ Earp in the title role. 
The opera was composed forty-five years ago, between 1912 and 1914, and 
had never been heard in its entirety. The music shows a marked influence of 
Puccini, and the orchestral writing is ingenious. The vocal parts are extremely 
difficult. In addition to Sa’ Earp the leading roles were filled by Assis 
Pacheco, Alfredo Colosimo, Aracy Bellas Campos and Paolo Fortes. Edoardo 
Guarneri was the conductor and Salvatore Ruberti and Carlos Marchese were 
responsible for the production. The work was cordially received. 


Antonio Faro 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The little town of Jaromerice, near Budweis in Moravia, played a very 
important part in the history of Czech music of the baroque era. In the first 
half of the seventeenth century Count Johann Adam von Questenberg, a 
patron of the arts, founded there an excellent court orchestra, which became 


Maria Sa’ Earp in the title role of Villa-Lobos’s ‘Izaht’ at the world 
premiére in Rio de Janeiro, with Paolo Fortes as Perrouche 














famous under its direttore di musica e cameriere (such was his title). Frantisek 
Vaclav Mica (1694-1744). Mica was one of the most important Czech com- 
posers of his time, who among other things played a significant part in the 
early evolution of the sonata form, since his cantatas and orchestral works 
were clear examples of this form which was later perfected in Mannheim with 
contributions from Bohemian emigrants. This same composer is also the author 
of the first well-known opera, which was based on a libretto translated from 
the Italian and entitled The Origins of Jaromerice in Moravia. This opera 
had its radio premiére on April 24th this year, sung by soloists from Brno 
with the orchestra of the Collegium Musicum. Although the music is in its 
dramatic pathos in general true to the Italian models of the time, yet the 
several fresh, melodious roles it contains betray the influence of folk music, 
and an emphasis on melodic, rather than polyphonic values hints at a new 
departure in musical aesthetics. This rare performance confirmed the view 
that Mica was a remarkable precursor of the great classical masters, and cer- 
tainly deserves much more attention than has hitherto been paid to him. 


Zdenek Vyborny 
DENMARK 


Copenhagen. News has been scarce on the Royal Danish Opera pro- 
gramme in the latter part of the 1958 season. This Opera, the only profes- 
sional, permanent company in Denmark, has produced a good deal of talent 
in recent years and the policy has been to break in young artists in a few 
productions of quality. After this alternation of generations the Royal Opera, 
which is working at the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen, has concentrated on 
establishing a repertory. 

With the leading permanent conductor, John Frandsen, touring in the 
United States for the better part of the semi-season, Italian productions have 
predominated under the brilliant conductorship of Bruno Bartoletti, making 
his second guest appearance here. 

Pizzetti’s Ifigenia was given its first non-Italian performance, staged with 
style by Holger Boland. Though monumental in general effect, with lines of 
beauty especially in the choral parts, the work somehow lacked dramatic 
power and left an impression more of oratorio than of opera. The title part 
was sung by Ruth Guldbaek, other leading parts by Bonna Sondberg (a 
promising dramatic soprano) and Niels Moller. 

Ifigenia was given in a double bill with Gianni Schicchi, which on this 
occasion proved more of a success than at its first Copenhagen performance 
back in 1924. Ib Hansen was impressive in his first major part as Schicchi. 

In addition to the classical repertory was a new production of J] Matri- 
monio Segreto directed by Boland and sparklingly conducted by Bartoletti. 
It was an inventive performance, making some amusing points, but without 
that sophistication which would make this charming work comparable to 
Mozart. Geronimo has been sung by both Einar Norby and Boland, and 
Kirsten Hermansen was a lovely Carolina. 

The highlight of the season was the visit of the ‘Organizzazione Lirico- 
Sinfonica G. Verdi’—the first genuine Italian Opera in Denmark for thirty 
years. La Bohéme, Rigoletto and Butterfly were performed with Gabriella 
Tucci, Gianna d’Angelo, Orietta Moscucci, Ferruccio Tagliavini, and Otello 
Bersellini. Here the brilliance of voices overshadowed the rather unimagina- 
tive stagings. R. Naur 


EIRE 


Dublin Grand Opera Society’s spring season will open on March 30 and 
will include Paolo Silveri’s début as tenor in the title role of Otello; the first 
performance in Dublin of Salvatore Allegra’s Ave Maria, conducted by the 
composer; Rigoletto, La Sonnambula, Cavalleria Rusticana, Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia and Andrea Chénier. Artists will include in addition to Silveri, Ofelia 
di Marco, Gianna d’Angelo, Umberto Borsd and Antonio Gallit, Franco 
Patané and Ottavio Ziino will be among the conductors. 
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Opera in Finland 


Above: a scene from Pylkkénen’s ‘Opri and Oleksi’. Below: a rehearsal 
for ‘Pélleas et Mélisande’ 


FINLAND 


Helsinki. The Finnish National Opera opened its 1958-9 season with a 
new production of // Barbiere di Siviglia, followed twelve days later by 
Pelléas et Mélisande. Other new productions will include Tosca, Eugene 
Onegin, Die Walkiire and Serse (Handel). The repertory further includes Boris 
Godunov, Rigoletto, Traviata, Aida, Bohéme, Faust, Carmen, Zauberfléte, 
Salome and two Finnish operas, Leevi Madetoja’s Osterbottingar and Tauno 
Pylkkanen’s Opri and Oleski. Guest singers will include Luigi Infantino, 
Suzanne Danco and Miroslav Changalovich. 
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FRANCE 


Nice. Gounod’s Faust had its initial centenary gala performance of the 
year at the Nice Opéra on January 11. It was one in which youth was much 
in evidence, and introduced the young guard of the Paris Opéra to the Céte 
d’Azur audiences, a happy idea and on the whole a successful one, as the 
principal singers made up in zest and joie de vivre what they lacked in polish. 
This fervour was particularly noticeable in the Garden Scene, where the ardent 
exchanges of mutual passion between Marguérite and her lover had a 
charmingly genuine ring. 

Andrée Esposito was an appealing Marguérite: hers is a full voice which 
later may well be more at home in heavier roles. This was particularly evident 
in a latent lack of flexibility in the Jewel Song, and also in the way her ‘anges 
purs, anges radieux’ dominated the trio in the finale. In Gustave Botiaux the 
Paris Opera has produced an extremely fine tenor whose voice reminds one of 
the earlier Corsican giants who dominated the Paris lyric stage in the inter-war 
years. In particular he brought back to me memories of the youthful Luccioni, 
whom I first heard in 1934; and indeed he may well prove to be France’s 
Otello of future years. It was not only his voice—his ‘Salut demeure’ held up 
the act—but his stage presence that was remarkable. In contrast, Adrien 
Legros was a dull Méphistophélés. The orchestra was adequate without being 
exciting, and the chorus seems to be a fatal weakness of the Nice Opéra. 

I do not care for La Bohéme in French, and since the opera has Mont- 
martre for its setting, such a prejudice may well seem ridiculous; yet somehow 
the French text appears essentially less Gallic or Bohémien, in the Murger 
sense of the word, than the Italian. And though in their moments of semi- 
insobriety or carefree hilarity the four Montmartrois ought to be suitably gay, 
they should not let their gaiety lapse into clowning, which seems to be the 
present-day tradition of the Opéra-Comique, and as such translated to the 
latest performance at Nice. The Rodolfo was suffering from a slight cold 
which made his ‘Ta petite main’ rather a hoarse affair. Lena Pastor was almost 
too shy and retiring as Mimi. One could never imagine her being, or justifiably 
described as, a civetta. The honours of the evening went to Irene Jeumillot, 
a delightfully flamboyant Musetta. Patrick Turnbull 


GERMANY 


Berlin. To have staged its first Carl Orff production only now singles out 
the Stiidtische Oper among all major German opera houses. Unfortunately it 
cannot be said that its first try-out was very successful. If the combination of 
Der Mond and Carmina Burana makes rather a tawdry double bill, the 
direction of Wolf Vélker (who enlisted the help of Tatyana Gsovsky as 
choreographer and that of Messrs Jérg Zimmermann and Walter Gondolf as 
designers) did little to make it more convincing. The musical forces were led 
by Berislavy Klobucar: a sound and robust conductor, with the necessary 
presence of mind to handle moments of near-bankruptcy. The chorus was 
trained by Ernst Senff. The narrator of Der Mond was sung by Helmut Krebs, 
the four lads by Martin Vantin, Leopold Clam, Anton Metternich and Peter 
Roth-Ehrang (rather a likable bunch) and St Peter—very poorly—by Thomas 
Stewart. The soloists in Carmina Burana included Ursula Gust, Herbert Brauer, 
Ernst Krukowski, William Forney and Pilar Lorengar, and only the latter 
came anything near the standard set by the record performances. The whole 
premiére was a near-miss, in spite of demonstrative public acclaim. 

The representative show piece of the Stadtische Oper was, of course, the 
premiére of Cherubini’s Medea in a new version adapted by Horst Goerges 
and Wilhelm Reinking (who was also responsible for the majestic, beautifully 
lit set and the generally very effective costumes). After the rather conventional 
start with the marriage preparation for Glauce (called in the German ver- 
sion Kreusa), the work’s real stature revealed itself in all its grandeur with the 
very first appearing of Medea, and from then on to the last bars of the score 
the audience—apart from a very few critics—was held in the grip of this 


wonderful music. 
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‘Nabucco’ at Cologne 


As a production this must rank among Carl Ebert’s better achievements. 
Without any fussiness or his much dreaded choreographic niceties, it 
radiates dignity and nobility—and nowhere more so than in the imposing, 
mostly symmetrically grouped choruses (trained by Hermann Liiddecke, they 
sung with forceful impact). The more astonishing, then, why he allowed the 
singer of Glauce such ridiculous operetta-diva gestures and grimaces. Dignity 
is also the key-word for Vittorio Gui’s conducting. It was very clear, very 
form-conscious; and apart from the overture he mostly secured crisp and 
shapely playing of the many instrumental passages. Certainly it was not his 
fault if the brass and woodwind sounded at times rather over instead of 
emitting those ravishing Gallic tones which Cherubini intended. Inge Borkh 
sang the title role and Ludwig Suthaus was Jason. Horst Koegler 


Cologne. Recent events have included performances of Wozzeck with 
Heiner Holm in the title role and Natalie Hinsch-Gréndahl as Marie; con- 
ductor Joseph Rosenstock; Nabucco with Edmund Hurshell in the title role, 
Ingeborg Exner as Abigaille and Gergard Gréschel as Zaccaria; conductor 
Napoleone Annovazzi; and Lohengrin with Exner, Walburga Wegner, Karl 
Liebl, Frans Andersson and Wilhelm Schirp; conductor Wolfgang von der 
Nahmer. 


Diisseldorf-Duisburg, Deutsche Oper am Rhein. The first European per- 
formance of Krenek’s Der Glockenturm has been given at Duisburg. Actually 
this is a professional world premiére, as the previous production was staged 
by amateurs in the University of Illinois under the patronage of a wine 
importer of German extraction, the composition having been commissioned 
by the Fromm Foundation. 

After the exceptionally carefully prepared production of Krenek’s Karl V 
in Diisseldorf, it was Duisburg’s turn. This turned out to be a great mistake; 
one glance at the auditorium, with half-empty stalls, confirmed what the 
Intendant in Diisseldorf must have known, that is, that a Krenek premiére is 
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‘Wozzeck’ at Cologne, with Natalie Hinsch-Gréndahl as Marie and 
Heiner Horn as Wozzeck 


no draw in Duisburg. If it is to succeed at all the best chance is in the 


larger, more modern city of Diisseldorf. 

An army of fifty or sixty critics from home and abroad followed the 
rehearsals, which Krenek himself conducted. He was objective, cool, detached 
and extremely controlled, and in this atmosphere the staging developed. 
Anyone expecting dramatic effect was disappointed: that is not Krenek’s way. 
The opera’s libretto is based on a short story by H. Melville, and tells of a 
master bell-founder who, obsessed with his work, offends the laws of society. 
While casting a bell his workmen disobey his instructions, and in a fit of 
anger he kills the foreman, whose blood flows into the molten metal. As it 
does not mingle the finished bell has a crack to show where the blood ran. 
The bell-founder goes on to kill the foreman’s daughter, who loves him, but 
when the bell is struck for the first time, the hammer, swung by an outsize 
mechanical figure, kills the murderer. So the bell has taken its revenge. 
Krenek’s music changes this psychopathic libretto into a narrative. A mystery 
story can stand unaided, but Giinther Roth, the producer, tries to visualize 
it and illustrate it scenically, though he barely succeeds in disturbing the 
oppressive atmosphere. The production was too realistic, so that the spiritual 
conflict remained obscure, but the tension nevertheless gripped the spectators. 
Krenek’s score is characterized by refined harmonies and is always relevant to 
the action, illustrating without clouding. It is strangely independent and 
impresses one as almost too much of a structure. Certainly this was no easy 
task for the composer, but his music sounds dry and for long stretches 
uninspired. In the role of the bell-founder Julius Jiillich had some great 
moments and sang superbly, although visually and vocally he clearly suffered 
from a lack of characterization in libretto and music. His role and the other 
smaller ones are certainly very difficult, but on the first night the singers were 
battling against the opera, not with it. A succés d’estime. 

Menotti had an easier passage with his one-acter The Old Maid and 
the Thief, and the evening ended with music which clearly showed this com- 
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Opera at Essen 


Top: Marcella Reale and Karl-Keinz Lippe in ‘La Traviata’ 
Bottom: A scene from ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ 











‘Zar und Zimmermann’ at Leipzig 


poser’s direct line of descent from Puccini. This opera is amusing theatre and 
unexceptionable entertainment. It was good fun, obviously even for the 
orchestra, who played the straightforward score as though they were recuper- 
ating. The production by the young F.-W. Andreas was perhaps a little too 
grotesque and naturalistic. The British singer Thomas Hemsley gave an 
assured performance and sang with beautiful, mellifluous tone. 
. G. de St. Andrée 
Essen. Gustav Kénig conducted the new production of Ariadne auf Naxos 
with Tilla Briem in the title role, Wilhelm Liickert as Bacchus, Kathe Graus 
as the Composer and Ilse Hollweg as Zerbinetta; Giinther Roth was the 
producer. A new production of La Traviata featured Maceqie Reale, Willi 
Friedrich and Karl-Heinz Lippe. 


Hamburg. A Richard Strauss cycle was the feature of January at the 
Staatsoper. It began with Rosenkavalier (Ebers, Pilarczyk, Muszely, Theo 
Herrmann, Brécheler, conductor Ludwig), then continued with Ariadne auf 
Naxos (Ebers, Schlemm, Duske, Ruesche, conductor Tietjen), Elektra (Varnay, 
Werth, Ilosvay, Van Mill, conductor Ludwig), Salome (Pilarczyk, Ericsdotter, 
Riitgers, Melchert, Metternich, conductor Ludwig), Capriccio (Ebers, Litz, 
Duske, Holm, Giinter, Blankenheim, Prey, conductor Heger), and Die frau 
ohne Schatten (Lang, Werth, Litz, Ruesche, Metterich, conductor Ludwig). 


Leipzig. A new production of Zar und Zimmermann had Hannelore 
Diehn as Marie, Kurt Seipt as Peter the Great, Hans-Peter Schwarzbach as 
Peter Iwanow, Wilhelm Klemm as Van Bett and Wolfgang Bsindig as General 
Lefort. Hans Wallat was the conductor, Heinrich Voigt the producer. 

Agrippina was Leipzig’s contribution to the celebrations of the 200th 
anniversary of Handel’s death. It was produced in a version made by Hellmuth- 
Christian Wolff, who characterized it as a satirical onera and believed he could 
justify this conception because of the attitude of social criticism adopted by the 
librettist, Cardinal Vincenzo Grimani, who styled himself ‘a friend of that 
mocking satire which has for ages belonged in Venice’. How far the young 
Handel during his stay in Italy could have been inspired by this libretto to 
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The first complete recording of 


RHEINGOLD 


A performance of tremendous vitality 


transcending everything yet achieved on record 
The mono version is breathtaking 


The stereo version is unbelievable 


When Act III and part of Act II of pie 
WALKURE were issued last year, a new era 
of operatic recording was opened. 

Now, the techniques applied to Die Wal- 
kiire, have been used for the first complete 
recording of DAS RHEINGOLD — issued this 
month in both stereo and mono. 

The basis of these techniques is to combine 
the advantages of a studio recording as much 
as possible with those of a public performance. 
Stereo brings out to the full the benefits of 
this approach, but even in a mono recording 


the dramatic intensity is greatly enhanced. 

DAS the full 
technical resources of the modern stage 
(although it rarely enjoys them). It was 
therefore perfectly legitimate to make the 
fullest use of modern techniques for this 
performance of the work in an aural 
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Wagner's original instructions were meticulously 
followed, for example the Rainbow Bridge 
passage was played as written—with 

six harps in the orchestra and one backstage 
with the Rhinemaidens. For the Niebelheim 
scene eighteen anvils of the kind specified 

by Wagner were obtained, fifteen are 

shown here—the other three were used ‘offstage’. 
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Wallmuller 
Handel's ‘Agrippina’ at Leipzig. Left: Ursula Engert as Poppaea and 
Guntfried Speck as Nero. Right: Elsie Hesse as Agrippina and Jiri Bar 
as Pallas 


compose a gay opera bordering on irony and parody, it is hard to tell today; 
it is more a matter for research than for discussion here. 

A sincere wish to present Handel’s baroque operas to modern audiences 
in an exciting and gripping dramatic form is a good enough intention to justify 
taking more liberties with form and content than strict purists would allow. 
In the case of this version of Agrippina, however, one was forced to wonder 
whether Wolff's editing and re-arranging of Handel’s music did in fact create 
an artistic unity in which the true beauties of the score could be fully unfolded. 

The strongly marked buffo atmosphere of the production was certainly 
disarmingly comic and gay. The story tells how the Roman empress Agrippina, 
a character without virtue, slanders and cheats in order to give her ambition 
or even her whims full rein, and how everyone from the emperor to the 
lowest courtier, including a sorely tried pair of lovers, is caught in the toils of 
her intrigues. This is almost a subject for Pergolesi or even Rossini, but it does 
not wholly suit Handel’s music. Admittedly there are gay arias which give 
limited scope to the ironical element, but the innate dignity of the music, 
which must survive any editor’s attempts to ignore it, cannot be fitted to an 
action which shows a Roman emperor as a moron and an empress as little 
better than a slut. Not all the liberties Wolff took with the score could turn 
Agrippina into a parody of itself. 

Unfortunately the producer, Klaus Dreyer, supported Wolff in his miscon- 
ception of the limits within which the music must be dramatically interpreted, 
and he broadened the gay, satirically shaded action into a farce, frequently 
interrupting the stylish comedy with outbursts of clumsy fooling, as personified 
by the moronic emperor, and other weak production notions. Such staging did 
not do full justice to the melodic beauties of the score, nor did it deserve Max 
Elten’s very cleverly executed set. This consisted of a revolving tower with a 
shell-like opening, which made quick scene-changes possible. 

Heinz Fricke conducted the Gewandhaus Orchestra and the singers with 
his usual freshness and flexibility, without however being wholly successful 
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in overcoming the lack of a vital Handel tradition which at present exists in 
Leipzig. Among the singers mention should particularly be made of Ursula 
Engert, who was an enchanting Poppaea, and sang the role with composed 
intensity and graceful gaiety. Dieter Lehmann 


Nuremberg. Handel’s Giulio Cesare with Heinz Imdahl in the title role 
and Kathryn Harvey as Cleopatra was recently given at the Stidtische Biihnen. 
Elisabeth Schirtel, Hanns Hoffmann, Mino Yahia and Arthur Bard were also 
in the cast. Erich Riede was the conductor and Rudolf Hartmann the producer. 
A complete cycle of the Ring was given between December 27 and January | 
under the direction of Riede and produced by Paul Hager. Hildegard Jonas 
was Briinnhilde, Jutta Meyfarth Sieglinde, Elisabeth Schirtel, Fricka and 
Waltraute, Sebastian Feiersinger, Siegmund and Siegfried, Karl Mikory Loge, 
Robert Licha Mime, Arthur Bard Wotan, Heinz Imdahl Gunther, Mino Yahia 
Fafner, Hunding and Hagen, and Jonny Born Alberich. 

Wiesbaden. For his third work in the opera house here, Wolfgang 
Sawallisch chose Cornelius’s Der Barbier von Bagdad, and gave us a per- 
formance comparable to his achievements in the concert-hall. He infused an 
inner, animated rhythm into the score, which did full justice to both its wit 
and lyrical power. The main problem when mounting this work lies in cap- 
turing the spirit of its elusive attraction, but on this occasion the problem 
had been solved, and one was continually enchanted by its pulsing life, its 
grace, charm and friendliness. In fact none of the necessary characteristics 
were lacking. Friedrich Schramm’s great gifts as a producer and his wealth of 
invention often make him overstep the comic limitations of a work, but he 
seemed to be in full sympathy with this one, and all his ideas grew organically 
out of the score and the libretto. The same joyfulness, rhythm and animation 
reigned therefore on the stage as in the pit. There was a marvellous touch 
when during the Barber’s first tale a gay recurring passage in the orchestra 
drew a new listener on to the stage, and again when the Barber, while telling 
of the tragic fate of his six brothers, was gathering together the tools of his 
trade, and made appropriate descriptive gestures with his implements to match 
each sad stroke of fortune. Fabio Giongo in the title role made up in intensity 
and enthusiasm what he lacked in personality for this important part, and 
sang as always with distinction and taste. Georg Paskuda was a handsome and 
vocally radiant Nurredin, Helga Baller a more coquettish than lyrical 
Margiana, Heinz Friedrich a noble Kalif. Walter Meiser sang Kadi and 
Kathrein Mietzner the Nurse. Congratulations for an outstanding performance, 
in which Ruodi Barth’s unobtrusive, yet beautiful and richly fairy-like sets 
played an important part. Ralf Steyer 


ISRAEL 


Tel Aviv. The second season of the Israel National Opera did not get off 
to a very happy start with a generally poor production of Die Fledermaus. 
Madama Butterfly, conducted by Georg Singer, fared better with Michiko 
Sunhara (in the title role) singing in Japanese and the rest of the cast in 
Hebrew. Edis de Philippe was the producer and Seiki Kimura the designer. 


ITALY 

Milan. The last presentation of 1958 at the Scala was a stage version of 
Handel’s secular oratorio, Hercules, given in the Italian translation by Giulio 
Cogni and in an abbreviated version by Vito Frazzi. This was performed to 
celebrate the bi-centenary of the death of the composer. If musically this has 
been a necessary and fruitful encounter for the Scala public, to whom the 
operas of Handel are almost unknown, from the purely theatrical point of 
view the choice of this oratorio for commemorative performance is highly 
disputable. If we wished to acquaint the ignorant Italian public with the 
theatrical works of Handel, material is not lacking. But to transport into a 
large theatre like the Scala a work which was not intended for the theatre, 
creates a misunderstanding between the musician and the public which does 
little to help the composer being honoured. It is indeed beyond question that 
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Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as Jole in 
Handel's ‘Hercules’ at Milan 


the score of Hercules, rich in magnifi- 

cent passages of the loftiest inspira- 

tion, is, nevertheless, static and 

opposed to any sort of dramatic 

action. No skill of either producer 

or of designer can possibly make 

stageworthy that which was not in- 

tended for the theatre. The audience 

which is drawn to the Scala goes not 

only to listen to music but also to 

see a dramatic spectacle; and this very 

quality Handel’s oratorio could not 

offer it. Thus in spite of the splendid 

performance no fresh bond of sym- 

pathy was created between the Milan- 

ese public and the composer, whom 

we have neglected for two centuries 

or more. A pity! because, let us 

repeat, the performance was of the 

best we could possibly obtain, under 

, the sure baton of Lovro von Matacic. 

Piccagliani The chief roles were entrusted to 

the bass Jerome Hines (Hercules), exceptional both vocally and in his 

appearance; to Fedora Barbieri (Dejanira), who was at her best even if 

stylistically a little uncertain; to Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Jole) to whom 

it is not possible to teach anything more, because she knows it all already; 
and to Corelli (Illo), a firm voiced tenor. 

The centenary celebrations for the birth of Puccini have continued with 
an excellent production of La Bohéme. Directed by Antonino Votto with 
somewhat exaggerated, but intentionally, slow tempo, the opera had excellent 
interpreters in Gianni Raimondi (Rodolfo), who substituted at the last moment 
for the indisposed Giuseppe di Stefano, Ettore Bastianini (Marcello) a warm- 
hearted and intelligent singer as always, and Renata Scotto (Mimi) and 
Mariella Adani (Musella), a well-matched pair of young singers, who conveyed 
on the stage the freshness of two young voices of the best school and the 
gaiety of two interpreters not yet over-sophisticated: indeed an ideal quartet 
for the fusion and balance of singing, enunciation and style. 

Whilst the January programme of the Scala continued with the first 
presentation in Milan of Prokofiev's ballet Romeo and Juliet, skilfully con- 
ducted by Luciano Rosada, the Piccola Scala began its own season with a 
model performance of Donizetti's Don Pasquale. The new production was 
entrusted to Franco Zeffirelli, who designed most elegant sets recalling the 
early nineteenth century, seen through a haze of nostalgia for the past, while 
as producer he was able to give life to both movements and utterance of the 
singers with the utmost skill. Don Pasquale thus transformed is indeed almost 
a lyric comedy; not merely a sample of ninteenth century bel canto, but the 
refined exposition of the most skilled singers. Nino Sanzogno’s tasteful and 
attentive direction supported the work of Zeffirelli and the interpretation of a 
truly exceptional team of singers already specialists in this genre. Outstanding 
of them was Graziella Sciutti (Norina) for the security of her intonation, the 
sweet gentleness of her singing combined with her skill of being able to express 
with the greatest naturalness the chaste innocence of the role, at the same time 
colouring every syllable with the most malicious overtones. Assisting her with 
almost equal art were Sesto Bruscantini (Don Pasquale), Rolando Panerai 
(Malatesta) and Luigi Alva (Ernesto) who aroused the public to the greatest 
enthusiasm. Claudio Sartori 


Opposite: ‘Hercules’ at La Scala: Fedora Barbieri as Deinaria and 
Jerome Hines as Hercules 
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The closing scene of ‘La Bohéme’ at La Scala 


Ricordi Competition. The competition for a one-act opera, with a prize 
of three million Italian lire plus a guaranteed production at the Scala Theatre, 
Milan, has had no positive result. In fact the jury (Ildebrando Pizzetti, Presi- 
dent, with Werner Egk, Frank Martin, Eugenio Montale, Goffredo Petrassi, 
Francis Poulenc, and, as Principal Artistic Adviser to La Scala, Victor de 
Sabata) having examined the 131 works submitted, came to the unanimous 
decision not to award a prize. 

Nevertheless, confident that there do exist new composers worthy of being 
brought to light, the House of Ricordi now announces another INTERNATIONAL 
COMPETITION FOR AN OPERA IN ONE ACT or for a CHAMBER OPERA IN ONE OR MORE 
ACTS, again with the prize of three million Italian lire and a production either 
at La Scala or La Piccola Scala Theatre in Milan. The last date for submission 
of manuscripts will be June 30, 1960. Full details of this new competition are 
contained in a separate leaflet, which is obtainable from G. Ricordi & Co. 
(London) Ltd, 271 Regent Street, London, W.1. 

The following is a translation of the full text of the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Ricordi, 1808-1958 competition : 

131 works were submitted in this competition, 18 of which could not be 
admitted either because they arrived after the stated date (July 31, 1958) or 
because they did not meet all the requirements stated in the rules published 
in June 1947. 

Of the 113 works submitted, 72 were to an Italian libretto, 26 to an 
English, 9 to a German, 4 to a Spanish, 3 to a French, 1 each to a Hungarian 
and Flemish, and the other 7 to other foreign-language librettos. We, the 
undersigned, comprising the Adjudication Committee for the 113 works, cannot 
claim to announce the discovery of a composer of genius hitherto unknown. 
We were in entire agreement in considering that only a work in which not 
only a notable richness of creative imagination and technical resource were 
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found, but also the definite revelation of a true artistic individuality, whether 
expressing itself in a dramatic or comic work, could be worthy of the prize 
and—even more importantly—of the promised production at the renowned 
Scala Theatre. 

Ot the total submitted, most of which were of dilettante or less than 
mediocre level, the jury found about ten works worthy of respect for a certain 
seriousness of intention and formal correctness of writing; but none of these 
seemed to them to be worthy of the prize. And so with sincere regret, par- 
ticularly because of the generosity of the House of Ricordi and of the support 
given by La Scala, the Adjudication Committee could only conclude their 
labours with a unanimous negative verdict. 

It was decided not to mention the titles of the works found ‘worthy of 
respect’, nor the pseudonyms under which they were submitted, since it is 
not desired to suggest any order of preference that might be thought to 
contradict the final verdict given. 

Bari. The season at the Teatro Petruzelli opened with a performance of 
Turandot with Jane Stuart Smith in the title role and Mario Filippeschi as 
Calaf; the conductor was Angelo Questa. This was followed by Manon (Rina 
Malatrasi, Carlo Zampighi, Ferdinando Li Donni, Ugo Novelli; conductor 
Questa); La Traviata (Magda Olivero, Agostino Lazzari, Enzo Mascherini; 
conductor Manno Wolf-Ferrari); Lucia di Lammermoor (Maria della Spezia, 
Gianni Jaia, Piero Guelfi; conductor Wolf-Ferrari); La Bohéme (Rosetta Noli, 
Mafalda Micheluzzi, Giuseppe Gismondo, Li Donni; conductor Graziano 
Mucci); and The Medium (Gianna Pederzini, Sofia Crocci, Maria Terasi 
Bertasi, Gino Cald; conductor Vittorio Machi). 

Brescia, The season at the Teatro Grande opened on January 15 with 
Turandot with Inge Borkh, Nicoletta Panni and Giuseppe Savio in the leading 
roles, and conducted by Vincenzo Bellezza. This was followed by La Domando 
di Matrimio (Chailly) (Dora Gatta, Luigi Pontiggia, Renato Capecchi; con- 
ductor Napoleone Annovazzi); Manon (Rosanna Carteri, Giacinto Prandelli, 





Graziella Sciutti and Sesto Bruscantini in ‘Don Pasquale’ at La Piccola 
Scala 
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Afro Poli, Giorgio Algorta; conductor Bellezza); Un Ballo in Maschera 
(Shakeh Vartenissian, Dora Minarchi, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Mascherini; con- 
ductor Oliviero de Fabritiis); and Boris Godunov (Anna Maria Canali, 
Stefania Malagi, Mafalda Masini, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Leo Pudis, Lazzaro 
Ferrari; conductor De Fabritiis). 

Catania. The season at the Massimo Bellini opened on February 11 with 
a new production of Lohengrin with Sandor Konya in the title role, Marcella 
Pobbe as Elsa, Elena Nicolai as Ortrud, and Piero Guelfi as Telramund. 
Franco Capuana was the conductor and Rudolf Hartmann the producer. This 
was followed by La Traviata with Virginia Zeani, Alvino Misciano and Gino 
Bechi, conductor Gabriele Santini, and the first local performance of Simone 
Boccanegra with Gobbi in the title role, Floriana Cavalli as Amelia and 
Ferrando Ferrari as Gabriele Adorno; Santini was again the conductor. 


Como, The season at the Sociale opened on January 22 with Rigoletto 
with Gianna d’Angelo, Alfredo Kraus, Ugo Savarese and Lorenzo Gaetani. 
This was followed by Turandot (Carmen Lucchetti, Giuseppe Savio), The 
Medium (Augusta Oltrabella, Ketty Fernandez), La Morte di Frine (Rocca) 
(Luisa Malagrida), and L’Elisir d’ Amore (Renata Scotto, Luigi Alva, Giulio 
Fioravanti, Carlo Badioli). 

Modena. The season at the Comunale opened with a performance of 
Meistersinger with Gabriella Tucci, Fiorenza Cossotto, Mirto Picchi, Giuseppe 
Taddei, Ivo Vincd, Dino Formichini, Renato Cesari and Enrico Campi in the 
leading roles; Francesco Molinari-Pradelli conducted. This was followed by 
Madama Butterfly (Orietta Moscucci, Clara Betner, Renato Cioni, Paolo 
Pedani; conductor Ugo Rapald); La Sonnambula (Gianna d’Angelo, Salvatore 
Giola, Ivan Sardi; conductor Danilo Belardinelli); Rigoletto with four winners 
of the Concorso Nazionale in the leading roles; and Faust. 


Naples. The Teatro San Carlo always begins its season early, so by the 
end of the Christmas holidays it had already produced nearly a third of the 
operas listed in its cartellone. After the inaugural Andrea Chénier, reported 
last month, there was a revival of L’Italiana in Algeri, starring Teresa Ber- 


ganza, who had scored a great success last year in Cosi fan tutte. She con- 
solidated her place in Neapolitans’ hearts with this new interpretation. Unfor- 
tunately I was unable to attend any of the three performances. The Rossini 


Mascagni’s ‘Le Maschere’ at Naples 
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Leyla Gencer and Tito Gobbi in ‘Simone Boccanegra’ at Naples 


opera was conducted by Franco Capuana, and the cast also included Fernanda 
Cadoni, Aureliana Beltrami, Juan Oncina, Giuseppe Valdengo, and Fernando 
Corena. 

The comic strain was continued in the next production, but alas, with a 
far lesser work, Mascagni’s Le Maschere. The libretto—prologue and three 
acts—is by Luigi Illica, and is a commedia dell’arte story, with Arlecchino, 
Pantalone, Colombina, etc. The text is extremely thin, Mascagni’s music even 
thinner; and unfortunately, the composer—after Cavalleria—had no notion of 
brevity. Weak tunes are repeated over and over again, motives are drawn out 
until they are lifeless, and the murky orchestration is unsuited to the simple 
plot. In Naples, the director Anton Giulio Bragaglia saw fit to extend the 
spoken prologue, including a specially-invented diatribe against various Italian 
theatre personalities, which made the evening still longer and duller. 

Fortunately, the sets by Angelo Maria Landi were pleasant to look at, 
and the singing and acting were of a high order. Cesy Broggini and Ferrando 
Ferrari were appropriately tender as the young lovers; Paolo Montarsolo was 
a stately Pantalone. Sergio Tedesco’s Arlecchino was amazingly nimble, and 
Giulio Fioravanti’s stammering Tartaglia was successfully comic. Alda Noni, 
as Colombina, was pert in her acting, if not her singing; and Amedeo Berdini 
was a vocally secure Brighella. 

The great event of the San Carlo’s season so far was Tito Gobbi’s Simone 
Boccanegra, which opened on December 26, just as Signor Gobbi was cele- 
brating the twentieth anniversary of his début. It was a happy coincidence, 
since this great baritone turned in one of his unforgettable performances and 
was surrounded by a good cast, under the supple, sensitive conducting of 
Mario Rossi. The staging by Aldo Vassallo and the sets (lent by the Rome 
opera) of Camillo Parravicini were conventional, but acceptable. But Gobbi’s 
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masterful interpretation made one forget most other considerations. His dark, 
tragic voice brought out every shade of the gloomy Doge’s character; his 
gestures were noble, and his death scene was peerless, an operatic experience 
ranking with the death of Boris or, closer to home, of Otello. 


This Boccanegra was important for another reason: the Fiesco of 
Ferruccio Mazzoli. This young basso was first brought to the critics’ attention 
at Spoleto last summer where he sang Banco in the Festival of Two Worlds’ 
edition of Macbeth. He was very good then, but his Fiesco revealed still 
further improvement. He is a real discovery: a voice that has range and 
colour, reminiscent of the young Pinza. Mazzoli is also a fine musician and a 
respectable actor; he should go far, and fast. Walter Monachesi has made 
something of a specialty of the role of Paolo, and he sings it with conviction 
as well as taste. Taste, too, informed Mirto Picchi’s singing in the part of 
Gabriele Adorno. Leyla Gencer, unfortunately, was an inadequate Maria- 
Amelia; but though she detracted from the success of some of the ensembles, 
she could not spoil the success of the evening as a whole. 


After this monumental Simone Boccanegra, the disappointing edition of 
1 Pescatori di Perle that followed seemed even worse than it actually was. 
Each of the singers had good moments. and bad ones; and in actual fact, it 
was not at all an unpleasant evening. Marcella Pobbe was badly miscast as 
Leila; she is really a dramatic soprano, and she simply couldn’t manage the 
light, high music assigned to her. She sang well in part of her second act air, 
‘Siccome un di’, but elsewhere she had trouble with her intonation. Ferruccio 
Tagliavini was saddening, in a role which he once sang so well and now can 
only get through with difficulty. His lovely floating pianissimi are now replaced 
by unpleasant falsetti or by forced fortissimi when he has to reach a high 
note. Ugo Savarese (Zurga) is also a singer past his prime, though he suc- 
ceeded in getting through the evening with a certain dignity. Oliviero de 
Fabritiis conducted without verve, and on several occasions failed to keep 
orchestra and chorus together. William Weaver 


Palermo. Beatrice di Tenda, the Bellini opera which opened the Teatro 
Massimo season on January 12, was the composer’s penultimate work, coming 
between Norma (1831) and / Puritani (1835). A disastrous failure at its Venice 
premiére, it has seldom been revived since, and never with success. But the 
Massimo’s bravery in mounting it this year was well rewarded: Beatrice 
proved to be a worthy companion of the Sicilian composer’s more famous 

operas; and this Palermo edition of 
it was, in every way, a triumph. 

Its original failure at La Fenice 
in 1833 was generally attributed to 
Felice Romani’s libretto, which lacks 
the simplicity and lyricism of this 
poet’s finer works like L’Elisir 
d’Amore and La Sonnambula. But 
the libretto is by no means bad, even 
though it is terribly complex. The 
opera is about love, all of it un- 
requited. Of the main characters, 
Beatrice—the wronged and betrayed 
Duchess—is the only one who is sym- 
pathetic, and yet even she is not quite 
lovable, until the last scene, where her 
outraged nobility gives way to a more 
approachable humanity. Her tyrant 
husband Filippo loves Agnese, who— 


Marcella Pobbe and Ferruccio 
Tagliavini in ‘Les Pécheurs de 
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Bellini’s ‘Beatrice di Tenda’ at Palermo; Consuelo Rubio in the title 
role (centre) 


like Eboli in Don Carlos—loves the tenor, who loves Beatrice, who is in love with 
nobody. Eboli-Agnese steals some of Beatrice’s documents, which cause the 
Duchess to be condemned unjustly to death. At the last minute, Agnese begs 
for her forgiveness, is forgiven, and Beatrice goes off to the scaffold, in a 
scene strongly reminiscent of Anna Bolena (Romani, poet of both libretti, was 
reluctant to write Beatrice because of this resemblance in plot, but Bellini 
overrode his objections). 

The result of this stern libretto is that we have an opera with no love- 
duet. It is a more Verdian than Bellinian story, and in certain moments the 
music of Beatrice is dramatic and vigorous in a way that Bellini never 
attempted elsewhere. The angry duet between Beatrice and Filippo in Act 1, 
for example, recalls some pages of Ernani; this is, in fact, ‘one of the finest 
parts of the opera, and among the finest things Bellini wrote. 

Other scenes, more characteristic of the composer, are equally beautiful: 
the remanza of Agnese at the beginning of the opera, the long scena of 
Beatrice in the garden scene of Act 1, where she bemoans her fate; Filippo’s 
almost-repentant monologue in Act 2; and all the final scene, with Beatrice’s 
forgiveness, the tenor’s last invocation of her, and her death. But this list of 
high spots gives perhaps the impression that the work is disjointed, a series of 
unconnected gems. Not at all. It may not flow easily along like La Sonnam- 
bula; but it rushes dramatically forward, and is all of a piece. 

It is not easy to stage, and the direction of the Massimo deserves praise 
not only for having the perspicacity to resume the opera from oblivion but 
also for having the good sense to give it an extremely careful and coherent 
production. Piero Tosi’s sets created the right atmosphere: the cold grey 
courtyard and the dank vaulted halls of the Lombard castle were relieved by 
the misty, autumnal garden where Beatrice seeks some solace from her 
troubles. The costumes were sober but elegant: heavy velvets and silks in 
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Franco Enriquez, a young director who has hitherto been considered a 
kind of specialist in ‘spectacular’ operas (his Aida opened La Scala two years 
ago), showed great taste in his handling of principals and chorus, keeping 
movements to a minimum, so that the drama of the evening came, appro- 
priately, from the music itself. Discretion is a rare quality in directors; and 
only those who have worked in opera houses know how difficult it is for a 
director to achieve stillness on the stage. The court of Filippo, in Enriquez’s 
intelligent handling, moved with the cold stateliness of the sets and the story. 


Enriquez was fortunate in having a cast that could act as well as sing. 
Ilva Ligabue and Consuelo Rubio have both appeared with success at Glynde- 
bourne, but they are not well known in Italy. Their performances in Beatrice 
should set them firmly on the rapid path of stardom. It was an unusual treat 
to hear two such beautiful voices singing so musically together. Miss Ligabue’s 
rich, dramatic soprano made her an ideal Agnese, a picture of tortured love, 
wickedness, and remorse. As Beatrice, Consuelo Rubio sang with warmth and 
purity of tone; her Duchess was noble and melancholy, and in the last act 
she attained unforgettable heights. Giuseppe Taddei’s powerful baritone is 
more suited to Verdi than Bellini, but then, this is a rather Verdian score, 
and he was a strong Filippo—a proper contrast to the tender Orombello of 
Juan Oncina. 


Vittorio Gui did more than conduct the opera; he made a bold and well- 
advised adaptation of the score. He cut a final cabaletta (which Bellini had 
taken from his early Bianca e Gernando and inserted, at Giuditta Pasta’s 
insistence, at the end of Beatrice), replacing it with a reprise by the chorus of 
Orombello’s lovely, elegiac line, ‘Angiol di pace’. Gui’s conducting was 
shapely and energetic; he was the leader of a splendid éguipe. In a word, the 
Massimo’s Beatrice di Tenda came very close to perfection, and was a 
memorable operatic experience. 


The Massimo season promises, judging from a glance at its cartellone, 
several other notable productions this year. Jonel Perlea will conduct Rimsky’s 
Ivan the Terrible—very infrequently done in Italy; Franco Zeffirelli will stage 
a new production of La Figlia del Reggimento, another rarity. A German 
cast will do Entfiihrung, and modern opera will be represented by a programme 
including Hin und Zuriick, Mavra, and El Retablo de Maese Pedro. In the 
last two seasons, the Palermo opera has proved to be one of the most interest- 
ing in Italy; and this year’s inauguration is an excellent augury for the future. 

William Weaver 


Rome, For a single evening, the Accademia Filarmonica Romana played 
host to a new and highly successful venture, a touring company of Italian 
comic operas and intermezzos. This group of players, many of them well- 
known, has been assembled by Renato Fasano to celebrate the tenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Collegium Musicum Italicum: as well as 
polished singing, it was a pleasure to hear such impeccable and stylistically 
satisfying ensemble playing rising from the pit of the Teatro Eliseo. The 
initiative forms part of a general revival of interest in chamber opera in Italy, 
and backed by Fasano’s organizing genius and shrewd timing stands every 
chance of entrenching itself. It has already toured extensively in France and 
Italy, and later this year will appear at the Festival Hall, Vienna, Stockholm 
and Dublin. To its shame, Rome still has no resident ‘Piccolo Teatro in 
Musica’, and the valiant encouragement given by the Accademia Filarmonica 
deserves full recognition. 

The presentation of both La Serva Padrona and Fioravanti’s 1 Cantatrici 
Villane was untraditional and determinedly modern, with brightly-coloured 
screens for sets and lively, slightly mannered production by Corrado Pavolini. 
A good deal of stage business was needed to fill out the faithfully-performed 
repeats of Pergolesi’s arias; but both Sesto Bruscantini and Elena Rizzieri are 
past masters at the art, and their lovable performances achieved a very direct 
contact with the public. The second part of the intermezzo lost its borrowed 
but beguiling ‘Tippiti’ duet and went straight to the finale with unflinching 


musical rectitude. 
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I Cantratrici Villane is relatively rarely performed, yet it has always been 
a success with the public since the days when Napoleon in his enthusiasm 
congratulated Paisiello by mistake. It is an eminently stage-worthy take-off of 
opera seria, and like I] Maestro di Cappella has a riotous scene when the stage 
conductor mounts the rostrum in the pit and conducts the action. In charac- 
terization and comic fantasy it is a sort of latter-day Renaissance madrigal 
comedy, and radiates an optimism of major keys which is rare even for the 
100-year span which includes Pergolesi, Cimarosa and Rossini. The stage 
presentation threatened to break this spontaneity with forced modernity—Gino 
Severini’s abstract sets were so aggressively garish as to be actively at war 
with what was in front of them—but the singers and the music won the day. 
Sesto Bruscantini, inimitable as the music master, had an excellent companion- 
in-arms in Paolo Pedani, a young singer who is rapidly coming to the fore 
in comic overa: Fernando Jacopucci also made a very good impression as a 
light Mozartian tenor. The three uncouth country girls who are determined to 
make careers as singers were skilfully played with broad humour by Elena 
Rizzieri, Adriana Martino and Fernanda Cadoni. The former had a most 
difficult piece of vocal parody to sing which she carried off with mastery: the 
latter had to sing an aria which involved hobbling in in a pair of laced boots! 
The elegant public reacted with enthusiasrn, whereas ten years ago they might 
have considered it too slight to merit their attention. Chamber opera is in 
vogue again, and the senior singers in this group can claim a good deal of 
the credit. Cynthia Jolly 


Venice. La Fenice. Mariano Stabile was four years of age when Falstaff 
was first produced at the Scala in 1893. This year on January 14 at the age 
of 70—after practically 50 years on the operatic stage—he opened the 1958 
season at the Fenice both producing the opera and singing the title role. 

I had expected, naturally enough, a great performance by an ageing man 
with not too much voice left—I had not expected to hear, as I did, a wonder- 
fully youthful sound, resonant and with the required staying-power for this 
mammoth part and a line to be envied and copied by most singers half his 
age. This performance was a revelation, magnificently conducted by Tullio 
Serafin and completely dominated on the stage by the superb authority of the 
fat knight (looking exactly like portraits of Maurel minus the moustache)—a 
character of infinite subtlety, vitality and youthfulness. 

Stabile never spoils the vocal line to get a dramatic effect. His vocalization 
in Act 2, Scene 2 beginning ‘Alfin t’ho colto raggiante fior’ is breathtaking— 
yet he manages to inflect the words most extraordinarily. His performance in 
this role is already a well-known classic—suffice it to say that it is still 
miraculous and Stabile remains one of the greatest acting singers (as opposed 
to singing actors!) of this century. 

In the cast was yet another veteran, Giuseppe Nessi, giving an immensely 
amusing performance as Bardolph. Fedora Barbieri, in what is surely her best 
role, was the fruitiest of Quicklys—her volcanic ‘Reverenzas’ are still rever- 
berating in my ears—and Anna Moffo was an enchanting Nanetta. Completing 
the excellent cast were Maria Luisa Nache as Alice (looking not a year 
younger than her daughter), Anna Maria Canali as Meg, Mario Spina as 
Fenton and Renato Cesari as Ford. Stabile’s production was straightforward 
and traditional. The costumes were ali rather dull and faded and the sets 
appeared to be some ancient left-overs from the twenties. Richard Bonynge 


SWEDEN 


Stockholm. Beginning with Herbert Sandberg’s sensitively conducted 
Parsifal the Royal Opera presented a series of Wagner evenings during 
November of which the central point was the annual Ring cycle. This was in 
every way a very distinguished series of productions, in which three singers 
call for special mention. Throughout the series Birgit Nilsson’s vocally resplen- 
dent and dramatically gripping Briinnhilde was a presentation of effortless 
artistry and sensitivity. Set Svanholm, after a dramatically well-studied though 
vocally uneven Loge, presented a Siegmund and Siegfried which had much of 
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the helden ring of a few years ago, though the characterization which has 
become very much more developed in its subtlety and contrast. On Leon 
Bjérker’s Fafner, Hunding and Hagen special comment must be made. He is 
as yet unknown outside Sweden but his stern resonance and the sheer strength 
of dramatic presentation of his Hunding is almost certainly going to be a 
major sensation in Edinburgh next summer. Aase Nordmo-Lévberg’s main 
contribution was a beautiful human and rather lyrical Sieglinde, a wonderful 
foil to Nilsson’s Briinnhilde; while Kerstin Meyer’s artistry was given liberal 
outlet in Erda, Waltraute and perhaps most successfully in Fricka. Sigurd 
Bjérling’s Wotan is a finely varied and beautifully studied characterization. 
In Rheingold, Anders Naslund produced perhaps the finest acting of the 
whole series as Alberich, while Olle Sivall gave the finest performance of 
Mime in Siegfried this reviewer has yet experienced. Sixten Ehrling gave a 
taut and rhythmically powerful symphonic conception of the series, if 
occasionally one feels greater breadth and lyrical expression would be 
appreciated. 

The Royal Opera continued with new productions of chamber operas on 
its annexe stage. The first of these, Antony Hopkin’s Three's Company, was a 
sparkling, fast moving piece of ensemble work which featured Busk-Margit 
Jonsson, Sven-Erik Vikstrém and Ingvar Wixell. The second work was the 
first performance of Sven-Erik Biack’s Gdstabudet (The Feast), which was 
commissioned by the Royal Opera after the success of Tranfjddrarna (The 
Twilight Crane) last spring. This work, which is cast in a larger and more 
ambitious mould than Tranfjddrarna has a fine poetic text by the young 
Swedish poet Osten Sjéstrand. The material of the libretto is to illustrate the 
problem of music and the art’s survival in a society which craves it yet which 
has little place for it. The result involves a specialized study of several main 
characters and their relation to society as a whole, which sets the author and 
composer a very difficult task in its transmission to lyric theatre. In many 
respects Back has succeeded, and this work while not having the same remark- 
able consistency as Tranfjddrarna marks an important stage in his develop- 
ment and its performance an important event in Swedish creative theatre. 
Lars Runsten, who closely co-operated with Bick and Sjéstrand, has created 
a distinguished and sensitive production notable for both its psychological 
impact and gripping beauty. Back, again using serial technique and pointillistic 
instrumentation, has shaped a score notable not only for its splendid structure 
especially in the use of leitmotive but also for its well placed climaxes and 
passages of extreme lyrical beauty, especially the two major motives given to 
the Unknown Voice. Anders Naslund (as the medieval ruler), Margareta 
Hallin (the Unknown Voice), Olle Sivall (the Chancellor), Arne Hendriksen 
(Music Master) and Kjerstin Dellert (Ruler’s daughter) all gave notable 
performances of their difficult parts. On the whole Gdstabudet is a fine work 
despite the problems of the libretto’s source—material—perhaps better, how- 
ever, as a work for Aldeburgh or Ingestre than for the more general opera 
public. The performance was conducted by the composer. Back has just had 
another chamber opera commissioned by the Radio for next summer—his 
fourth commission for an opera in less than two years. Andrew McCredie 


The Recorded Vocal Art Society meet monthly at the Green Man, Bed- 
ford Street, Strand, London. On March 12 the Editor of opERa will talk about 
La Scala, Milan, and on April 9, Lady Harty (Agnes Nicholls) on The Life 
of a Singer. Full details from the Secretary, R. H. S. Tremlett, 15 Clovelly 
Road, London, N.8. 


I Cavalieri d’Ekebu. Mr. A. F. Seymour Davies of Merton College, 
Oxford, hopes to produce this opera privately, and would be glad of any help 
in obtaining second-hand vocal scores. 


An Apology. We regret that the name of Mr Douglas Craig, Artistic 
Director of the Arts Council ‘Opera for All’, appeared as Charles Craig on 
page 134 of last month’s opeRA. Our apologies to both gentlemen for any 
inconvenience caused. 
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Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor unless otherwise stated) 


Complete Recordings 

MADAMA BUTTERFLY (Puccini), with Toti dal Monte (Cio-Cio-San), 
Vittoria Palombini (Suzuki), Maria Huder (Kate Pinkerton), Beniamino Gigli 
(Pinkerton), Mario Basiola (Sharpless), Adelio Zagonara (Goro), Gino Conti 
(Yamadori), Ernesto Dominici (Bonze). Orchestra and Chorus of the Rome 
Opera. Oliviero de Fabritiis, HMV ALP 1659-60. 

Hard on the heels of the new Decca Butterfly, reviewed last month, 
comes this reissue on LP of the 1939 HMV recording with Toti dal Monte 
and Gigli. In all respects this can stand comparison with the modern record- 
ings. The transfers from 78s have been most skilfully done, and the quality 
of the sound is really first rate; and the whole of the opera has been success- 
fully got onto four sides as against the usual six—a saving of nearly two 
pounds to the prospective buyer. 

Yet it is not for monetary considerations that I recommend this set, but 
because Dal Monte and Gigli offer two unforgettable performances as Cio-Cio- 
San and Pinkerton. Some people will not care for Dal Monte’s small white 
voice or the child-like tone she adopts for this role. At first, indeed, I found 
it very difficult to accept this kind of interpretation and singing; then suddenly 
it became valid, and then so right and convincing, that I wondered whether, 
had he heard it, Puccini might not have preferred it above all other 
interpretations. That is not to say that there is no room for De Los Angeles, 
Callas or Tebaldi’s versions but only that at the moment I am still haunted by 
the simplicity, the fragility and touching innocence of this interpretation. 

Gigli’s Pinkerton is wonderfully sung and realized. I would advise those 
who are inclined to dismiss Gigli as an operatic actor as distinct from just a 
singer to listen to the way he builds up a vivid sound picture of Pinkerton. 
The opening pages have rarely been so well sung, and much as one always 
looks forward to the Pinkerton-Sharpless scene ending so that the heroine can 
at last make her appearance, here one just does not want that scene to end. 
Basiola is in good voice and makes a sympathetic Sharpless, and Palombini is 
a first-rate Suzuki. The small roles are well filled, and the conducting of 
De Fabritiis, without reaching the De Sabata or Serafin class, has much to 
commend to it. 


French 

Les Contes d’Hoffmann: Barcarolle (Anny Schilemm & Grace Hoffman) & 
Waltzes Act 1; Mignon: Intermezzo & Connais-tu le pays? (Anny Schlemm). 
Deutsche Grammophon SPL 30257. Les Contes D’Hoffmann: Trio from 
Antonia Scene & Mirror Aria (Anny Schlemm, Grace Hoffman, Otto Wiener) 
& Mignon: Mignon-Lothario duet Act 1 (Anny Schlemm and Toni Blanken- 
heim). Deutsche Grammophon, EPL 30276. The Hoffmann items on these two 
45s are transfers from the potted selection on DG 17049 released some eighteen 
months ago. That they are sung in German is not to be held against them, 
and the trio is given a good performance. The Mignon pieces with Miss 
Schlemm as Mignon and Blankenheim as Lothario sound very un-French, 
however, and although quite adequately sung are not outstanding in any 
way whatsoever. 


German 

Alcina: Tornami a vagheggiar & Ombre pallide; Esther: Tune your Harps & 
Turn Not O Queen; Jephtha: Sinfonia & Symphony; Rodrigo: Suite (Joan 
Sutherland, William Herbert, Hervey Alan. Philomusica of London. Anthony 
Lewis). Oiseau-Lyre OL 60001 or OL 50170. One of the outstanding pieces of 
operatic singing of 1957 came from Joan Sutherland in the title role of Alcina, 
when the work was given by the Handel Opera Society. Here she sings the 
arias that occur at the end of the first and second acts of the opera, with a 
beautiful tone, a sure technique and a true feeling for the style of the music. 
She makes it all sound so easy too. The first aria from Esther seems to lie 
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rather too high for William Herbert; but Hervey Alan gives a fine account of 
the second. The accompaniments are well played and the recording (Stereo- 
phonic) is first rate. The second side of the disc is purely orchestral—a pity that 
we could not have had some more extracts from Alcina. Cosi fan tutte: Come 
scoglio; Non siate ritrose . . . E voi ridete; Un’aura amorosa; Una donna a 
quindici anni (Lisa della Casa, Erich Kunz, Paul Schoeffler, Anton Dermota, 
Emmy Loose. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Karl Béhm). Decca CEP 572. 
Four extracts from the complete Decca Cosi. Lisa della Casa finds it hard to 
cope with Fiordiligi’s fiendish aria, and Dermota has sung ‘Un’ aura amorosa’ 
better than this. The little concerted number and Loose’s account of Despina’s 
second aria are very good, though. Die Zauberfléte: Highlights with Wilma 
Lipp, Hilde Gueden, Emmy Loose, Leopold Simoneau, Walter Berry, Kurt 
Boehme. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Karl Béhm. Decca LW 5343. The 
best things of the Decca Magic Flute were Walter Berry’s lovable and natural 
Papageno, Simoneau’s beautifully refined Tamino and Loose’s enchanting 
Papagena. On the debit side were Gueden’s contrived Pamina, Boehme’s pon- 
derous Sarastro and Béhm’s equally heavy and unimaginat.ve reading of the 
score. Lipp’s Queen of Night was adequate. Here we have eight items, 
including the two Papageno arias, the Pamina-Papagena and the Papageno- 
Papagena duets, and Tamino’s aria. If you can put up with Gueden’s ‘Ach! 
ich fiihls’ and Boehme’s ‘O Isis und Osiris’ then this is quite a good selection 
to have. Der Freischiitz: Overture & Oberon: Overture (New York Philhar- 
monic. Georg Szell). Fontana CFE 15021. Two forthright and well-played 
performances. There are better versions in existence, but many worse. 
Freischiitz: Highlights, with Gré Brouwenstijn, Ros! Schwaiger, Waldemar 
Kmentt, Walter Berry. Vienna Symphony Orchestra, Vienna State Opera 
Chorus. Heinrich Hollreiser. Philips SBR 6216. This is a bargain of a disc 
(25s. 44d.) well sung and played and generally superior to the twelve-inch 
Deutsche Grammophon DGM 19013, Sensibly, no space is wasted with yet 
another performance of the overture; but we might have disrensed with the 
Bridesmaids’ and Hunting Choruses and had ‘Leise, leise’ instead, especially 
as Brouwenstijn sings the ‘Und ob die Wolke’ most beautifully with a steady 
tone. Walter Berry is extremely fine as Caspar; Kmentt a pleasing Max; and 
Schwaiger a suitable soubrettish Aennchen. Der Rosenkavalier: Selection with 


Leonie Rysanek, Elisabeth Griimmer, Erika Kéth, Gustav Neidlinger, Sieglinde 
Wagner, Josef Traxel. Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Chorus. Wilhelm 
Schiichter. HMV CLP 1139. Despite Griimmer’s outstanding performance as 
Octavian, and Kéth’s fine singing as Sophie, this is not really recommended. 
Rysanek is out of voice as the Marschallin and Neidlinger a rather rough 
Ochs. And the over-emotional and tea-shop treatment of the score by 
Schiichter was more than I could stomach. 


Italian 

Norma: Overture & Linda di Chamonix: Overture (Orchestra of the Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino. Gianandrea Gavazzeni). Decca CEP 578. Two of the 
items from LXT 5288—‘Orchestral Highlights from the Operas’. Respectable 
performances, no more. The Donizetti piece is a rarity but amounts to little 
out of its context. La Favorita: Vien Leonora; I] nome del pastor sommo; Fia 
dunque vero—Oh mio Fernando (Giulietta Simionato, Ettore Bastianini, 
Jerome Hines, Piero di Palma, Bice Magnani. Orchestra & Chorus of Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino. Alberto Erede.) Decca CEP 575. A brief selection from 
the complete Favorita released some three years ago. Other than Simionato’s 
Leonora, generally rather a dull affair. 1) Barbiere di Siviglia: Highlights with 
Giulietta Simionato, Alvino Misciano, Ettore Bastianini, Cesare Siepi, Fer- 
nando Corena. Orchestra & Chorus of Maggio Musicale Fiorentino. Alberto 
Erede.) Decca LXT 5480. A rather more generous selection from the Decca 
Barbiere, with Simionato disappointing as Rosina, Bastianini a fairly lively 
Figaro, but without the subtlety of Gobbi, and of the rest of the cast, Corena 
stealing the honours as Bartolo. La Traviata: Preludes Acts 1 & 3; & La Forza 
del Destino: Overture (Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, New York. Fausto 
Cleva.) Philips ABE 10088. One gathers that the Met. Orchestra is not one 
of that institution’s greatest assets, and the tone and playing is not here of a 
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very high standard. Covent Garden’s very fine orchestra often records ballet; 
we should have some operatic items from them some time. La Forza del 
Destino: Highlights with Renata Tebaldi, Giulietta Simionato, Mario del 
Monaco, Ettore Bastianini, Cesare Siepi, Fernando Corena, Eraldo Coda. 
Orchestra & Chorus of Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome. Francesco Molinari 
Pradelli. Decca LXT 5481. Forza was one of the most successful Decca com- 
plete recordings. Tebaldi is mostly in lovely voice, Del Monaco’s Alvaro is 
one of his best performances, and the other principals, all in good voice, give 
ample proof of their gifts. Manon Lescaut: Tu, tu, Amore? La Bohéme: Si 
senta meglio?—Che gelida manina—Si, mi chiamano Mimi; Tosca: E lucevan 
le stelle—O dolce mani; Madama Butterfly Viene la sera (Lenora Lafayette; 
Richard Lewis. Hallé Orchestra. Sir John Barbirolli). Pye CCL 30142, An 
interesting disc in many ways. The two singers can hold their own with many 
Italians, and though Richard Lewis displays a certain reticence at times, he 
sings with a generally lovely tone. Lenora Lafayette has a most beautiful 
voice, and her singing is intelligent and moving. In fact other than the really 
‘top’ sopranos, I can think of no one who sings Puccini with such a lovely 
tone as this. The orchestra under Barbirolli is rather disappointing; there is 
neither the surge nor richness that I expected. But all in all this is a good 
disc and a lot of care has gone into it. It might have been worth while to 
have taken the risk and recorded the performances in English. 


Manon Lescaut. Highlights. Licia Albanese, Jussi Bjérling, Robert Merrill, 
Franco Calabrese, Mario Carlin, Enrico Campi. Orchestra & Chorus, Rome 
Opera. Jonel Perlea. RCA RB 16079. A generous selection from the complete 
set previously available on HMV ALP 1326-8 and now deleted, containing 
among other things ‘Donna non vidi mai’; ‘In quelle trine morbide’; “Tu, tu 
amore’; ‘No, no, pazzo son’; ‘Sola, perduta, abbandonata’. The performance 
was reviewed in OPERA in April 1956, when it was strongly recommended. 
Il Segreto di Susanna: Overture; I Quattro Rusteghi: Prelude Act 1 & Inter- 
mezzo Act 2; I Giojelli della Madonna: Act 2 Intermezzo; Act 3 Intermezzo, 
Festa Popolare, Danza Napolitana. Philharmonia Orchestra. Charles 
Mackerras. HMV. DLP 1193. Mackerras and the Philharmonia give us really 


lively performances of the Segreto di Susanna Overture and the Dances from 
I Giojelli della Madonna, and graceful and charming ones of the J Quattro 
Rusteghi. The music itself is not of any great moment, but always falls 
enjoyably on the ear when played as well as it is here. 


LOVE DUETS. ROSANNA CARTERI & GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO. Otello: 
Gia nella notte densa; Iris: Oh, come al tuo sottile; Carmen: Ah! mi parla 
di lei; Les Pécheurs de Perles: Leila, mia! Leila mea; Faust: Tardi si fa. 
Addio! Milan Symphony Orchestra. Antonio Tonini. COLUMBIA 33CX 1598. 

An unstylish mixed bag that won’t really appeal to any but the out and 
out fans of Di Stefano and the collector of rarities who wants to add the 
Iris duet to his bag. This latter piece has little musical distinction, but 
it is exciting at moments, and a good example of Mascagni’s verismo style. 
The Otello really will not do; and the three French duets are so Italian that it 
really is Faust e Margherita, I Pescatori di Perle, and ... well what can 
Italians call Carmen? 


LOVE DUETS FROM THE OPERAS, La Sonnambula: Prendi lanel ti 
donno (Lina Pagliughi & Ferruccio Tagliavini); La Bohéme: O soave fanciulla 
(Rosanna Carteri & Ferruccio Tagliavni); La Gioconda: Laggiu nelle nebbie 
remote (Fedora Barbieri & Gianni re Manon Lescaut: Tu, tu amore? 
{Clara Petrella & Vasco Campagnano) Rigoletto E il sol del’anima (Lina 
Pagliughi & Ferruccio Tagliavini); Adriana Lecouvreur: La dolcissima effigie 
(Carla Gavazzi & Giacinto Prandelli); Andrea Chénier: Udite! Sono sola! & 
Vicino a te... . La nostra morte (Renata Tebaldi & José Soler). With various 
orchestras and conductors, CETRA LPC 50178. 

Cetra have dipped into their stock-pot and ladled out a generous portion 
of love-duets for all comers. Most of these excerpts have already been heard 
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on complete sets (Sonnambula, Rigoletto, Gioconda) or on 45s (Bohéme, 
Manon Lescaut, second Chénier duet). Newcomers are the Adriana Lecouvreur 
excerpt, most welcome, and the first Chénier piece, which does not sound too 
well out of context. The two items with Pagliughi and Tagliavini are strongly 
recommended. 


Russian and Czech 


Russlan and Ludmilla: Overture & Khovanshchina: Prelude (Prague National 
Theatre Orchestra. Zdenek Chalabala) Supraphon. SUEC 862. Some lovely 
playing in the Khovanshchina prelude, the usual mad scramble in Russlan. 
and a not particularly brilliant recording. Rusalka: O Silver Moon; Oft will 
he linger; Gods of the Lake (Joan Hammond. Philharmonia Orchestra. Vilem 
Tausky and Walter Susskind) HMV 7ER 5118. An excellent little souvenir 
of the current Sadler’s Wells production, in which Joan Hammond sings the 
title role. ‘O Silver Moon’ is fast approaching the popularity of ‘Oh my 
beloved Father’. Miss Hammond’s admirers will not be disappointed with this 
or with the other two extracts, all of which she sings with generous tone and 
good diction. 


Boris Godunov: Prologue; Coronation Scene; Boris’; Monologue Act 1; 
Hallucination Scene; Polonaise; Pimen’s Tale; Farewell and Death of Boris 
(Ezio Pinza, Orchestra & Chorus of Metropolitan, New York. Emil Cooper). 
Philips ABL 3235. Despite the fact that Pinza sings Boris in Italian, there is 
a great deal to admire in this disc, not least the glorious round tone produced 
by the celebrated bass. Pinza had sung Pimen at the Metropolitan in the 1920s 
when Chaliapin had been the Boris. Pinza himself did not tackle the role until 
March 1939, and he recorded these excerpts in December 1944. He sings with 
feeling and makes the monarch a majestic figure; but he is not really dramatic 
here, nor does he chill the spine. The conductor, Emil Cooper, directed the 
English premiére in 1913, and he certainly gives some authenticity to the 
recording. The truncated prologue goes along at a spanking pace. I would, 
while on the subject of Pinza, like to draw readers’ attention to the excellent 
Pinza discography compiled by Pasquale Verducci of 94 Christopher Street, 
New York, 14, which should be of great value to all Pinza record collectors. 


Recitals 
CARLO BERGONZI RECITAL. Stereo. DECCA SXL 2048 and RENATA 
TEBALDI RECITAL. Stereo. DECCA SXL 2043. 

These are both transfers to stereo of discs previously reviewed in OPERA 
in May 1958 (Bergonzi) and in May and August 1956. While these discs 
certainly gain a new spaciousness on stereo, they are not as.impressive as 
either the Fanciulla sets or the Walkiire recently reviewed, as far as the new 
medium is concerned. 


CARLO BERGONZI: Aida: Celeste Aida; Luisa Miller; Quando le sere al 
placido; Il Trovatore: Ah! si ben mio; Un Ballo in Maschera: Ma se m’e 
forza perderti. Orchestra of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome. Gian- 
andrea Gavazzeni. Decca CEP 557. This is not a new Bergonzi disc, but an 
excellent value EP containing four of the arias from the highly successful 
recital reviewed last year. A most musicianly and satisfying artist whom I 
trust we will hear at Covent Garden before long. 


MARIA IVOGUN: Die Fledermaus: Czardas; The Blue Danube; Folk Songs 
—O du liabs Angeli; Z’Lauterbach hab’ i mein strumpf verlorn; Gsiitzli; 
Maria aid dem Berge. Berlin State Opera Orchestra. Leo Blech & Michael 
Rausheisen. HMV 7ER 5116. 

Ivogiin, still alive in Berlin, teacher of Schwarzkopf and Streich, was 
greatly admired in the 1920s at Covent Garden as Gilda, Zerbinetta, and 
Constanze. These items were very popular in their 78 form, and it is lovely 
to have them available again. The Fledermaus ‘Czardas’ is beautifully sung 
and the Folk Songs have almost an old-world charm about them. 
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ADELE LEIGH: Le Nozze di Figaro: Voi che sapete; Non so pit; La 
Bohéme: Si, mi chiamano Mimi; Gianni Schicchi: O mio babbino caro. 
Orchestra conducted by Emanuel Young. PHILIPS BBE 12224. 

Miss Leigh gives two outstanding performances of the Cherubino arias— 
this was always one of her best roles. She sings with a pleasant tone, and 
points the words admirably; her diction is very good. The Puccini is also well 
sung, but she is inclined to over-emotionalize the arias. Puccini really 
speaks for himself without having the point laboured. Nevertheless this is a 
welcome disc in that it brings another British artist to the gramophone public. 


LOIS MARSHALL: The Fairy Queen: Hark! the echoing air; Acis and 
Galatea: O didst thou know; La Clemenza di Tito: Parto, parto; Don 
Giovann:i Crudele? . . . Non mi dir; Der Freischiitz: Leise, leise; I] Trova- 
tore: Tacea la notte; Norma; Casta Diva; Turandot: In questa Reggia. 
London Symphony Orchestra, Eduardo Fedrazzoli. HMV ALP 1642. 

This seems to have been a highly ill-advised undertaking. Lois Marshall 
can sing Purcell, Handel and some Mozart most beautifully but she is com- 
pletely out of her depth vocally and stylistically in the Verdi and Puccini, and 
the voice is neither majestic nor impressive enough for Norma. 


AKSEL SCHIOTZ: Die Zauberflite: Dies bildnis is bezaubernd schin; Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: Hier soll ich denn schen & Im Mohrenland 
gefangen war; Cosi fan tutte: Un’ aura amorosa, Royal Orchestra, Copenhagen. 
Egisto Tango. HMV 7ER 5117. 

After the war, when we were on the look-out for new voices, Schiotz’s 
Mozart discs were eagerly welcomed; but since then we have had some lovely 
Mozart tenor singing from Simoneau, Traxel and Haefliger. Only in the 
Tamino aria does Schiotz show his great gifts of interpretation and voice. The 
Cosi aria has been transferred too fast. 


CESARE SIEPI. Don Giovanni: Madamina; Ernani: Infelice!; Les Huguenots: 
Piff, Paff. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Krips & Orchestra di Santa 


Cecilia, Rome. Alberto Erede. Decca CEP 574. 

Don Giovanni turns Leporello with little advantage; the Ernani aria is 
unforgettably sung elsewhere by Pinza and Christoff but the Huguenots extract 
is something of a rarity, and this I believe is the only modern version in 
existence. 


RITA STREICH: Idomeneo: Zefiretti lusinghieri; Die Zauberfléte: Der Hille 
Rache; Semiramide: Bel raggio; Don Pasquale: Quel guardi il cavaliere; Der 
Freischiitz: Kommt ein schlanker Bursch gegangen; Rigoletto: Caro nome; 
Un Ballo in Maschera: Volta la terra & Saper vorreste; Vespri Siciliani: 
Mercé dilette amiche; Huguenots: Nobles seigneurs; Mignon: Je suis Titania; 
La Bohéme: Musetta’s Waltz. RIAS Orchestra, Berlin, Munich Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Bavarian Radio Orchestra. Artur Rother, Ferenc Fricsay, Ferdinand 
Leitner; Ernst Miirzendorfer, Leopold Ludwig, Fritz Lehmann. Deutsche 
Grammophon. DGM 19137, 

Most of these items have appeared before either on 45s, in Selections from 
the operas in question, or in one or other of the Deutsche Grammophon 
lucky-dip records. New are the Mignon, Ballo and Bohéme pieces. Oscar is 
probably Miss Streich’s role par excellence—one can almost see her in the 
part, as well as hearing her. She sings the two arias with great élan and charm. 
The Titania aria is also a fine piece of singing. Indeed there is little to 
criticize in this disc at all, which makes a pleasing addition to one’s collection. 


JOAN SUTHERLAND. Emilia di Liverpool: Cavatina and Rondo finale; 
Zemire and Azor: Rose Softly Blooming; La Floraia Fiorentina (Rossini). 
Piano accompaniment by Richard Bonynge. Belcanto disc LR 1 

Having looked forward with much pleasure to the issue of this disc, I 
must confess being disappointed. In the first place Miss Sutherland is not in 
her best voice; secondly the Donizetti especially requires full orchestral sup- 
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port to bring it off; and thirdly the quality of the py is not as good as 
it should be. In the event the Spohr aria comes off the best. 


MAGGIE TEYTE. The Libertine: Nymphs and Shepherds; gee = (Elgar); 
King Arthur: Fairest Isle; Comin’ thro’ the Rye; Now sleeps the crimson petal 
(Quilter). Gerald Moore at the piano. HMV 7ER 5101. 

These recordings date from the war years; and ‘welcome though it is to 
have this wonderful singer’s art preserved on LP, I would have thought that a 
reissue of her incomparable performances of Duparc, Hahn and Debussy would 
have been the first thing that HMV would have considered. 


TOSCANINI and NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: Tristan und Isolde: 
Prelude & Liebestod; Gétterdiimmerung: Siegfried’s Rhine Journey; Parsifal: 
Prelude & Good Friday Music. RCA RB 16135. 

‘Toscanini conducts Wagner—Vol 1’ the sleeve tantalizingly informs us. 
So presumably we are going to get a whole lot more of the now deleted HMV 
discs reissued by RCA. Dare we hope that a future issue will include the 
Gétterdimmerung closing scene with Helen Traubel? But to return to the disc 
under review. It offers the most exciting Rhine Journey performance I know, 
and some beautiful playing in the Tristan and Parsifal excerpts. 


WOLFGANG WINDGASSEN: Rienzi: Allmiicht’ger Vater, blick herab; 
Tristan und Isolde: Wie sie selig, hehr und milde; Siegfried: Nothung, 
Nothung; Hoho, Hoho, Hohei!; Schmiede, mein Hammer; Gétterdiimmerung: 
Briinnhilde, heilge Braut; Parsifal: Nur eine Waffe taugt; Lohengrin: In 
fernem land & Mein lieber Schwann; Tannhiiuser: O Fiirstin. Bamberg Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Munich Philharmonic Orchestra, RIAS Symphony Orchestra, 
Berlin. Ferdinand Leitner, Leopold Ludwig, Richard Kraus, Soprano, Annelies 
Kupper in the Tannhiiuser excerpt. Deutsche Grammophon. DGM 19106. 

A very mixed bag this. Windgassen is not notable for varying the colour 
of his tone. In the opera house, his generally sympathetic acting help to take 
one’s mind off the often monotonous voice, but here in the Forging songs, one 
notices it, and the singing is dull. The Parsifal extract could hardly be better, 


however, and is an excellent piece of singing; while the Tannhauser duet with 
Kupper is pretty good too. The ‘bleeding chunks’ from the last acts of Tristan 
and Gétterdimmerung are ineffective, and the abrupt endings most disconcert- 
ing. The Rienzi and Lohengrin excerpts have already appeared on EPL 30226 
and 30261. 


Historical Records 

This month a new label devoted to re-issues of records of historical 
interest makes its début—Olympus Records. The first release consists of three 
discs one each by the French bass Jean Francois Delmas, the Polish soprano 
Felia Litvinne, and the great baritone Victor Maurel. The transfers have been 
most efficiently engineered, and technically reach a very high standard; the 
discs have attractive sleeves, with brief but useful biographical notes. Admit- 
tedly this first release is on the whole not very adventurous, but the pro- 
moters obviously wish to see what sort of reception the records will receive 
before unearthing for us many of the treasures we all! hope for. 


JEAN FRANCOIS DEELMAS: Les Huguenots: Scene & Solo from Bénédic- 
tion des Poignards; Patrie (Paladilhe): Pauvre martyr obscur; Faust: Mephisto- 
pheles’ Serenade. ORE 201. 

These titles were recorded in 1905 and 1906 when Délmas, one of the 

great French basses of his day, was in his mid-forties. They reveal a most 
beautifully rounded voice, excellent diction and a fine style. The Faust aria is 
sung virtually straight, and may sound a trifle less devilish than we are used 
to. The Paladilhe excerpt is no more than a curiosity; but I welcome any and 
every Meyerbeer extract I can find. 
FELIA LITVINNE: Cavalleria Rusticana: Voi lo sapete; Lohengrin: Elsa’s 
Dream (in French); Aida: I Sacri Nomi (in French): L’Africaine: Sur mes 
genoux. ORE 203. 

I had occasion to write ecstatically about Litvinne just over a year ago, 
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when I heard her voice for the first time on one of the early Belcanto 
releases. I am just as thrilled now; this was clearly one of the great voices of 
its day. The Africaine aria, incidentally, is the one that has already been 
reissued by Belcanto, but this transfer sounds better. The pure rounded tone 
and lovely line are much in evidence in the Aida excerpt. 


VICTOR MAUREL: Otello: Era la notte; Falstaff: Quand ero paggio; Don 
Giovanni: Serenade; Ninon (Tosti). ORE 202. 

This is real operatic history—the original Iago and Falstaff. It is pointless 
to repeat what has been written often in the past about these famous items. 
Obviously our Stabiles and Gobbis have different ways of doing things; but in 
diction and phrasing they have much in common with Maurel. The Don 
Giovanni is sung with a great deal of liberty being taken with tempo and 
music—we would not tolerate that today. 

(All these discs retail at 16s. 84d. each.) 


COLLECTOR’S CHOICE No. 1. Items by Emma Albani, Emmy Destinn and 
Kari Jorn, Blanche Marchesi, Rosina Storchio, Tetrazzini, Calvé, Schumann- 
Heink, Litvinne, Guerrina Fabbri, Caruso, 

COLLECTOR’S CHOICE No. 2. Items by Emma Carelli, Amelia Pinto, 
Lillian Nordica, Irene Abendroth, Medea Mei-Figner, Blanche Marchesi, 
Selma Kurz, BELCANTO Discs, AJK 100 & 102. 

It would be impossible in the space at our disposal to deal at length with 
each separate number on these two discs. They represent favourite items 
assembled from the record collections of John Freestone and R. & J. Sharples. 
Whether or not one upholds the point of view that people cannot sing today, 
and whether one believes, as I personally do, that we would not really accept 
in the opera house the kind of performances that most of these artists gave, 
I feel all who are truly interested in the whole question of the development 
(or opposite) of operatic interpretation, should hear as many of these reissues 
as possible and form their own opinions. 

Collector's Choice Number 1 contains some wonderful things—the 
Destinn-Jorn Huguenots duet that we know in our day from the Tesche- 
macher-Wittrisch performance; Calvé giving an unbelievable display of breath 
control in ‘Ma Lisette’; the famous Schumann-Heink in Bertha’s great aria 
from Le Prophéte; yet another fine example of Litvinne’s art in a French 
version of Leonora’s ‘Tacea la notte’ from Trovatore, and Fabbri, probably 
the best Italian contralto after Alboni and before Stignani, in an extract from 
Semiramide. Collector's Choice Number 2 introduces us to the voices of a 
number of artists, who were just names to me until now. Emma Carelli, a 
beautiful lyric-dramatic soprano, who for many years was the Intendant of 
the Rome Opera; Amelia Pinto, an Italian Wagnerian, who here gives us an 
almost unrecognizable extract from Meistersinger under the title of ‘Grand 
Arioso di Eva’; Nordica in an aria from Erkel’s Hunyady Laszlo—wonderful 
singing this; Abendroth, faintly comical in Trovatore, dazzling as Rosina; 
Mei-Figner, warm and lyrical in ‘Night Love and Moon’; and a dazzling 
display from Selma Kurz in the Puritani Mad scene. Both these discs 


cost 41s. 8d. 


THE ART OF GALLI-CURCI: Air and Variations (Proch); The Last Rose 
of Summer; La Traviata: Ah fors’ é lui-Sempre libera; Addio del passato; 
Roméo et Juliette: Waltz Song; Les Pécheurs de Perles; Comme autrefois; 
Lo, Here the Gentle Lark; Home Sweet Home; Dinorah: Ombra leggiera; My 
Old Kentucky Home; La Capinera; Rigoletto: Caro nome. RCA Camden. 
CDN 1004. 

Another 27s. 6d. bargain! Galli-Curci’s voice is probably better known to 
those who started to collect records in the inter-war years than the voices of 
some of the older singers mentioned above. Although she now counts as an 
historical artist, she is stili very much alive. One regrets the inclusion of the 
songs and ballads, and the short measure of opera on this disc; but again an 
interesting lesson in how styles and fashions change. A useful and amusing 
hour or so can be passed comparing various versions of Violetta’s arias— 
Melba, Tetrazzini, Galli-Curci, Tebaldi, Callas. 
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Christmas Competition Result 


Our readers seem much more adept at solving cross-word puzzles than at 
guessing singers’ identities. We received very few entries for part 1; and of 
those submitted, none contained even half the correct answers. We are not 
therefore awarding any prizes in this section. In part 2 we received a very 
large entry, and have decided to give prizes to the senders of the first five 
correct solutions opened : 

J. Jackson of Chingford; R. E. Jones of Whitchurch, Cardiff; S. Edwards 
of Dunfermline, Fife; A. Wesley of Southgate, N.14; and A. Steare of Sidcup, 
Kent. If these readers will let us know whether they would like a book token, 
record token or a year’s subscription to OPERA, this will be arranged. 


Correct Answers to Part 1: 

Elena — 

Janine Micheau : - 
Maria Caniglia Four Violettas 
Maria Meneghini Callas 

Alda Noni as Carolina in J] Matrimonio Segreto 
Iva Pacetti as Fedora 

Edouard de Reszke as Don Diego in Le Cid 
Geraldine Farrar as Cherubino 

Gina Cigna as Madeleine de Coigny 
Giacomo Lauri Volpi as Don José 
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. Hermann Uhde as King Philip in Don Carlos 
12. Kerstin Thorborg as Ortrud 

13. Nicola Rossi-Lemeni as Mephistopheles 

14. Gianni Poggi as Enzo in La Gioconda 

15. Torsten Ralf | 

16. Walter Kirchoff >} Three Parsifals 

17. Lauritz Melchior 

18. Meta Seinemeyer as Agathe in Freischiitz 

19. Herbert Janssen as Tonio in Pagliacci 

20. Maria Ivogiin as Gilda 





a 
Opera Diary 
Sadiler’s Wells. The Marriage of Figaro (January 6) 

Figaro always goes well at Sadler’s Wells; and for the last three 
seasons it has gone better than ever in the exceptionally elegant and 
spacious décors of Malcolm Pride. The production, Douglas Seale’s, is 
not free from social impossibilities (Figaro attends the Countess in his 
shirt-sleeves ; the Count enthrones Marcellina in his wife’s room), but 
it is clear, firm, and otherwise nicely conceived. Regularly, the company 
offers a first-rate introduction to the opera, and at the same time an 
evening of enjoyment for listeners who may have thought themselves 
Figaro-sated. : 

The first cast of this season’s revival was dominated by the Count 
Almaviva of Raimund Herincx. We have admired him in the part before ; 
but now he is outstanding, a Count who could surely hold his own at 
Glyndebourne or in Vienna. He looked splendid: patrician, charming 
but dangerous, not a man to be trifled with. He moved with decision and 
confidence. His utterance was beautifully decisive, clearly focused, and 
admirable in tone. His sense of style was alert. Count Almaviva has been 
Mr Herincx’s only major role with the Sadler’s Wells company ; we look 
forward eagerly to hearing him in others. 

Joan Stuart made an attractive Countess, for her impersonation was 
filled with charm, and warm feeling, and her tone too was warm and 
appealing. She gave a fully realized character-study. Some of the music 
taxed her—but then it taxes all Countesses, and often in repertory per- 
formances it is not so well sung as it was here. 

Patricia Howard was the nimble and vivacious Susanna. John 
Probyn, her Figaro, was reliable, but not more than that, since his voice 
is coarse in timbre. There was a vivid and clever portrayal of Marcellina 
from Barbara Howitt ; and a most pleasantly alert and mischievous new 
Cherubino, Celine Murphy. The Antonio of Charles Draper was another 
impersonation which carried conviction. Michael Moores conducted, with 
no great subtlety ; but he neither let the rhythms flag, nor hustled them, 
and so played his part admirably in an ensemble performance of unusual 
merit. AP. 


Covent Garden. Madama Butterfly (January 13) 

It is eleven and a half years since Sena Jurinac last sang on 
the Covent Garden stage. That was in September 1947, when she came as 
a very junior member of the Vienna State Opera and was allowed to sing 
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two Dorabellas in Cosi fan tutte. Since then we have watched her steady 
musical and artistic grpowth—and she has become one of the most beloved 
and admired sopranos of the day. At Glyndebourne we know her as a 
Mozart and Strauss singer, but in Vienna, although she is also greatly 
admired as such, she is to be heard regularly in such parts as Eva, 
Manon, Mimi, Desdemona and Cio-Cio-San. It was as if to disprove to 
London audiences that she is not only a Mozart-Strauss artist that she 
chose Butterfly for what in reality was her Covent Garden début ; and 
by following Victoria de los Angeles in the role, she set herself a very 
difficult task. Whether she fully stood up to this challenge depends very 
much on what the individual listener expects of a Cio-Cio-San. 

As I pointed out in April 1955 when I reviewed the De los Angeles 
compleie recording of the opera, some people favour the light-voiced 
soprano leggiero type of Butterfly—the Toti dal Monte of the recently 
re-issued pre-war recording; some, especially the older operagoers for 
whom Cio-Cio-San and Destinn are synonymous, want a dramatic 
soprano, and they were wholeheartedly for Jurinac’s interpretation ; 
others, including this reviewer, prefer the lighter lyric soprano, of the 
Pampanini type, to which class of course De los Angeles belongs. But it 
is not only vocal weight that matters, it is also the artist’s ability to 
convey the child-like innocence of the character, its tenderness and 
pathos. Jurinac failed to move me, precisely because her Butterfly is 
conceived in almost too grand a format. She is a great Donna Anna or 
Elvira, Desdemona, Elisabeth de Valois, a moving dignified Pamina and 
Countess; but she appears to lack the natural simplicity that Cio-Cio- 
San demands. In ‘addition, certain aspects of her interpretation seemed 
contrived and to lack spontaneity. Yet there were wonderful moments 
—the ‘Un bel di’, the letter duet, and the great emotional outbursts that 
precede the Flower Duet and the death scene were both magnificent. 
Then too a little phrase would sud- 
denly be uttered with such poig- 
nancy that, as with Callas, it took 
on a fresh meaning. 

Vocally Mme Jurinac gave a 
most satisfactory account of the 
music once she had judged the 
acoustics of the house, and had 
realized that the audience was on 
her side. Her voice has always been 
one of the few really beautiful 
vocal instruments to be heard 
today ; rather cooler than it used to 
be perhaps, but exquisitely managed, 
and the complete servant of its user. 
We certainly want this exquisite 
singer to return to Covent Garden 


Charles Craig as Pinkerton and 
Sena Jurinac as Butterfly 





Keystone 





and would welcome the opportunity of hearing ner Desdemona 
or Elisabeth de Valois in London. 

Charles Craig made a highly impressive début as a principal on the 
stage where he had formerly been a chorister. This was the most Italian- 
like British tenor singing we have heard—warm, vibrant tone, and none 
of the vulgarity of the typical Italian tenor. Josephine Veasey sang well 
as Suzuki, but her interpretation was a trifle negative. Jess Walters was 
the reliable Sharpless; and the smaller roles of Goro (David Tree), 
Yamadori (David Allen), and the Bonze (Joseph Rouleau) were all in 
safe hands. 

The success of the performance was in no small measure due to 
Bryan Balkwill, making his début in the house, and revealing a first-rate 
talent. He accompanied his singers discreetly when necessary; was not 
afraid of unleashing orchestral tone when the occasion demanded ; chose 
excellent tempi—except in the opening pages; and elicited some fine 
playing from the orchestra. He did not uncover all the score’s hidden 
treasures as did Mr Kempe—but then Kempe’s Butterfly was a revela- 
tion. None the less, this was an outstanding début, and one that promises 
much for the future. H.D.R. 


Sadler’s Wells. Triple Bill (January 20) 

This remains one of the Wells’s best evenings. If we allow that 
Bartok’s Duke Bluebeard’s Castle is in essence a psychological thriller, 
then the tested Trittico recipe is followed in modern terms, with The 
Telephone (nimbly wisecracked by June Bronhill and Frederick Sharp) 
as the comedy and Riders to the Sea as the tragedy. Vaughan Williams’s 
opera, though his finest, came off less well than usual. Anna Pollak is not 
naturally suited to Maurya, and though she overcame her difficulties by 
sheer intelligence and craftsmanship, she could not rise to the stature 
needed to make her a worthy adversary to the hidden sea, and so save 
the piece from becoming merely dismal. I do not know the west coast of 
Ireland, but I am assured that the amount of sunlight penetrating the 
cottage was absurd; certainly it was so musically. 

Bartok’s work bestrides the evening. Apart from the Maeterlinck- 
Dukas Ariane et Barbe-Bleue, which treats the woman’s predicament, this 
seems to be the first of the many Bluebeard operas to tackle the story in 
any but Grand Guignol terms. David Ward, singing better than ever, and 
Victoria Elliott played out the protracted, tense exploration very 
movingly. The most seriously jarring note was in the pretty but shallow- 
looking ballet-girls who represent Bluebeard’s former wives. The 
orchestra played splendidly for Alexander Gibson. J.W. 


Covent Garden. Salome (January 28) 

The sexy shockers of yesterday soon lose their power to stimulate. 
They become tedious, or unappetising, or merely risible. And while 
Salome is not just a sexy shocker—let us call it rather a vivid study in 
perverted eroticism—it must be purely and beautifully performed if it is 
to appeal now. Or else the title role must be taken by an actress of such 
compelling power that we follow, engrossed, the auto-debauchment of 
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the girl without disengaging for reflection. Helge Pilarczyk, Covent 
Garden’s latest Salome, is capable: but that is not enough. Her voice 
had little beauty in it, no bloom, no radiance; and often it lost quality 
altogether. She went through the motions of an intelligently thought-out 
performance ; before the Dance of the Seven Veils began she did not 
forget too often that (in Strauss’s words) ‘Salome must be portrayed as a 
chaste virgin, an Oriental princess, with the simplest, most dignified 
behaviour’. During the Dance she stripped her well-knit body to our gaze 
in a confident routine that had, alas, its ridiculous moments (surely some- 
thing like the seduction dance in Ashton’s Sylvia is called for here). But, 
for all Miss Pilarczyk’s competence, never did her singing or her dramatic 
projection capture the imagination so as to silence criticism of the work. 
Reginald Goodall’s direction of the score was ample and affectionate ; 
but it lacked the sense of drive, of tension mounting, mounting to the 
horror and streaming lyricism of the final monologue. Salome can be 
regarded as the culmination of Strauss’s character-in-action tone-poems, 
one that breaks into speech and sight. At La Scala (to Puccini’s amaze- 
ment) Strauss urged the players not just to accompany Mme Bellincioni, 
but to blow for all they were worth. The score calls for the same sort of 
vivid, virtuoso playing as Don Juan and Till. Delicacy too—and this it 
had. 

Like all Herods, Erich Witte graphically portrayed his mounting 
voyeur excitement during the dance; but his singing was a curious, 
Pierrot Lunaire-ish Sprechgesang. Constance Shacklock, on the other 
hand, sang and sustained Herodias’s music, and showed a firm grasp of 
the character; her portrayal was decisive, unexaggerated. Otakar Kraus 


hardly seemed a romantic enough young Prophet to inflame Salome’s 
desire ; his voice was hardly a precision instrument, though the phrases 
that were in focus sounded well. It was in fact a creditable revival, but 
one without any outstanding qualities to make one think better of the 


work. AP. 


Sadler’s Wells. Madama Butterfly (January 30) 

With the spotlights trained on Mme Jurinac’s Butterfly at Covent 
Garden, Victoria Elliott had the un.enviable task of, holding the lesser 
fort at Sadler’s Wells. In the event she carried the part off extremely 
well. Her voice remains an uneven instrument. In soft singing it can be 
sweet, true and accurate ; more, it can convey in its use of colour as well 
as in phrasing certain shades of emotion, in this case the restrained gaiety 
and excitement of Act 1. But anything swelling above mf turns quickly 
into a shriek. Power is hers to command, but the colour and expression 
drain as it increases. Dramatically she was expert enough not to make 
mincing efforts to mime the coy little Jap; her bubbling enthusiasm, 
heedless of the others’ greater understanding of the dangerous situation, 
was more effective. She rose nobly to the climax, showing the full reserves 
of the will-power on which she only momentarily drew in Act 1 to defy 
the Bonze. It was a performance of real intelligence that rarely put a 
foot beyond the singer’s limitations. Rowland Jones made a suitably 
boorish lecher of Pinkerton, a man tragically careless of others rather 
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than malicious, and he sang well in the love duet. Frederick Sharp was a 
dry but dignified Consul; but he should have controlled his surprised 
relish at being offered not only an excellent brand of Scotch whisky but 
soda-water of a type not then invented. Bryan Balkwill conducted 
vigorously and safely. J.W. 





Amateur and Society Performances 


Cambridge University Opera Club. The Mayor of Casterbridge (February 2) 


Thomas Hardy’s novels have inspired few operas—chief among them 
D’Erlanger’s Tess and Peter Tranchell’s The Mayor of Casterbridge, a revised 
version of which was given in the theatre where it had its premiére in 1951. 
It is not hard to see why. All Hardy’s major work has as its underlying theme 
the working of a Fate careless of man’s little life: happiness may seem but 
‘the occasional episode in a general-drama of pain’ (on these words The Mayor 
of Casterbridge closes), and even the richest rustic jollities—like that unfor- 
gettable scene ‘The Chat’ in Far From the Madding Crowd—are seen as 
attempts at consolation for what Hardy calls in Tess ‘the plight of being 
alive’. The progress of his characters is at the behest of aloof forces which 
are symbolized for him by the recurring theme of Egdon Heath, a place 
neither hostile nor benevolent, inimicable only because uncaring. In the greatest 
of his writing we are alarmingly aware of their slow violence working on the 
fortunes of his men and women. 

Hardy needed the span of a novel to show this. It is plain enough what in 
Michael Henchard attracted Tranchell and his co-librettist Peter Bentley, but 
the novel draws its stresses and its momentously changing balance from the 
gradual fall of Henchard before the rise of Farfrae. An opera, with its neces- 
sity for highlit selection, can only let us in at crucial points; and this 
runs contrary to Hardy’s purpose. The skill with which the conflict between 
the characters of Henchard and Farfrae is set in motion, and apparently then 
maintained by its own momentum, must yield to a set of progress reports. 
In the opera the first we know of any friction is from Henchard’s own pss 
and Farfrae remains a two-dimensional figure. One point the authors solve 
brilliantly—the close. Nothing, I had thought, could replace that wonderful 
ending, with Henchard rotting to death in a hut out on Egdon attended only 
by the foolish, faithful Whittle. They translate this into genuinely operatic 
terms by showing a crushing double rejection of the former Mayor, first by 
the people of Casterbridge and then by his step-daughter Elizabeth-Jane. It is 
with the words of Henchard’s will, now placed in his mouth, that we take 
leave of this stricken creature. 

Here Tranchell’s music finds a spare eloquence. For the rest, his idiom is 
harmonically so grey in its consistent half-tension as to blunt the drama rather 
than heighten it. The melodies he freely writes are likewise singularly lacking 
in a Hardy-like colour and certainty of direction: at no point in his tunes 
does the next note ever sound essential. 

The Group’s boldness in entrusting Henchard to an undergraduate was 
well repaid. Bruce Critchinson has a pleasant baritone which he knows how to 
use, and as well as being gifted with a stage presence he seemed to feel deeply 
for the character he was portraying. Only once did he fail seriously—when in 
the court scene he allowed Mrs Goodenough (Brenda Williams) to steal the 
scene: his expression was timorous rather than fixed in recognition of this 
new wrench of Fate’s wheel. There were sound performances from Christopher 
Davies (Farfrae), Anne Abbott (Elizabeth-Jane) and John Buttrey (Newson). 
David Byram Wigfield coped very ingeniously with his small stage, much 
helped by Stephen Mullin’s sets. Guy Wolfenden conducted skilfully. J.W. 
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Readers’ Letters 


The Age of Jean de Reszke 

In his misdirected and ill-tempered attack on myself and my book “The 
Age of Jean de Reszke’, Mr Lionel Dunlop has been indiscreet in omitting to 
verify his references. Had he done so he would have found that my first 
published work dealing with record-collecting appeared early in 1931, and 
continued for a matter of ten years before the appearance of my book on the 
subject, and that Mr Bauer’s first book was published in 1937, with a foreword 
by myself. Possibly an apology is pending? 

On the question of unspecified errors and inaccuracies in my book, the 
only conflict of fact with Mr Rosenthal’s work that I can recall concerns the 
cast for the London premiére of Aida; and if Mr Dunlop will refer to the 
authorities he will find that it was not I who was wrong. 

P. G. Hurst, Henfield, Sussex. 
Lionel Dunlop replies: 

When I first learned of Mr Hurst’s resentment of my criticism, my reaction 
was similar to Bernard Shaw’s upon a like occasion: I would tell precisely 
what I thought of an author who considers Forza del Destino ‘a preposterous 
work’, Cosi fan tutte ‘tiresomely monotonous’, Madama Butterfly ‘faintly 
common’, Pelléas et Mélisande ‘ridiculous’ and Die Meistersinger ‘boring to 
extinction’. However the douceur of this namby-pamby age of criticism 
descended upon me. I even noted with a certain wry pleasure that Mr Hurst 
with the passing years had lost little of his contentious fire. 

Mr Hurst’s statement regarding the dates of publication of his own and 
Bauer’s books is both accurate and irrelevant. The greater amount of material 
and the necessarily longer time required to compile the lists forwarded by 
his correspondents easily accounts for Bauer’s later publication, and his 
information was more fully international. Mr Hurst’s first work was little 
more than a pamphlet, now practically superseded. Apart from Bauer’s and 
Mr Hurst’s correspondents there were other collectors amassing wonderful 
treasures whilst corresponding with no one outside their own country. I think 
in particular of the Esser family in Paris. To claim that the cult of record 
collecting sprang alone from Mr Hurst’s—or anyone else’s—brain, like Pallas 
Athene in full panoply from the head of Zeus, is arrant nonsense, to which 
I cannot subscribe. 

Mr Hurst’s The Golden Age Recorded is one of my authorities for this. 
In the section ‘Origins’ he makes just acknowledgment of the real pioneers in 
this country and continues ‘I cannot agree either that it was owing to my 
fortuitous intervention alone that record collecting became so vigorous, for I 
believe that no amount of propaganda can give life to any cause that is not 
already on the point of emergence’. Mr Hurst built up for British collectors 
an aesthetic, which, because of the extreme insularity of its basis, was not 
acceptable to many. In the beginnings of record collecting in this country 
Mr Hurst will always have his honoured place, but to assert that ‘it was I who 
began it’ is ungenerous. It would be equally frivolous for me to claim that I 
began it in the mid-1920s when I kept my Alma Glucks and Melbas because 
I liked the sound of them! 

Concerning the unspecified errors and inaccuracies, Mr Hurst has asked 
for them, so I will oblige with a few, since space does not permit more. In the 
first piace, the figures that Mr Hurst quotes for each season’s performances are 
obviously based on the seasonal figures published in The Illustrated London 
News and other similar journals, and possibly Northcote. Mr Rosenthal’s 
figures were carefully compiled after much research through daily programmes, 
and took into account cancelled performances and changed programmes. For 
the 1874 season at Covent Garden Mr Hurst quotes 29 operas as having been 
performed; Mr Rosenthal lists 31, complete with casts. In 1875, Mr Hurst calls 
Zaré Thalberg the daughter of the very celebrated pianist; Mr Rosenthal takes 
great pains to explain that she really was Ethel Western and a pupil of 
Thalberg. In 1876, writes Mr Hurst, “The production [Aida] was under the 
conductorship of Bevignani, who had joined Vianesi in the previous year’; 
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according to Mr Rosenthal’s book, Bevignani had been conducting at Covent 
Garden since 1869. In 1877 we read about Gayarré offsetting the absence of 
Capoul; from Mr Rosenthal’s book we learn that Capoul not only was at 
Covent Garden that year, but created the role of Victor in an opera called 
Santa Chiara. In 1878, Mr Hurst informs us, ‘after an interval of fourteen 
years Weber’s Oberon was revived’; Mr Rosenthal lists its last previous per- 
formance as 1870. Perhaps Mr Hurst’s worst gaffe occurs apropos the London 
premiére of Madama Butterfly in 1905 (not 1904 as the caption under the 
Destinn picture would suggest). He goes to great lengths to prove that there 
was not a humming chorus on this occasion and that it was introduced by 
Puccini later. I have examined most of the press notices for July 11, the day 
following the London premiére, and they all draw attention to the ‘Humming 
Chorus’ and its effect. And here are a few misprints which the beginner may 
not be able to detect: Gorlitsky for Gorlinsky; Catheil for Gutheil (-Schoder); 
Joanna Gadski for Johanna Gadski; Navvarini (both Francesco and Vittorio) 
for Navarrini; Lafitte for Laffitte; Fréhstréme for (Alma) Fohstrom (von 
Rode); and Catanéo for Cattaneo who, Mr Hurst seems to imply, was the 
original Desdemona, whereas the Scala original was Romilda Pantaleoni. 
Mr Hurst states that he will call the Feldmarschallin Fiirstin Werdenberg in 
Rosenkavalier ‘the Princess von Werderburg’. He may now, of course, do what 
he pleases; but had he thus addressed her he would have received a well- 
merited snub, for by the rigorous protocol of the high Spanish etiquette at the 
Viennese court, the acquired title of merit was preferred to the inherited title. 
The Feldmarschallin had no need of the Petty ennoblement ‘von’, but would 
have insisted upon the correct spelling of her name. Hofmannsthal knew 
better. 
I believe that Mr Hurst can write a better book than The Age of Jean de 
Reszke. When he sits down to write, may I advise him to keep before him 
‘god eas to Achilles, beginning ‘Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his 


back. 


Felsenstein’s ‘Hoffmann’ 

The sensation caused by the new Tales of Hoffmann as an opéra-comique 
at the Komische Oper in Berlin appears to be due chiefly to the merits of the 
production as first rate theatre. On a limited stage Felsenstein has presented 
an inspired solution to the problem he himself created by introducing from 
the original stage play numerous changes of scene quite unknown to the 
musical work, 

Felsenstein’s production may or may not be opera, but his new version 
does clarify some of the lack of unity that has existed in Hoffmann since the 
first production. Horst Koegler in his recent review gives as forerunner to the 
Felsenstein version a recent revision by two Swiss musicians. I remember a 
good production of Hoffmann some ten years ago in Holland by the Neder- 
landsche Opera in which an attempt was made to give some force to the story, 
though the work remained sung throughout as an opera. 

In the Prologue, after the invisible choruses, the Muse appeared in an 
enormous vat at the back of the cellar and sang to Hoffmann, alone on the 
stage, the exhortation given by the libretto in the Epilogue but omitted 
altogether in most productions. The Muse then changed into Nicklaus, Hoff- 
mann’s friend and mentor, an improvement on having the Muse and Nicklaus 
sung by different singers as in the first production. After the Prologue the three 
stories followed as three acts, though still with a different singers for each of 
Hoffmann’s loves. The Venice scene came after the Antonia act. Stella 
appeared in the Epilogue as a fourth performer and the role was mute, though 
there appears to be music for her as the role was taken by a singer in the first 
production. 

Absorbing as questions regarding Offenbach’s original intentions may be 
they nevertheless appear to be misguided. Offenbach saw the play Les Contes 
d@ Hoffmann by Barbier and Carré on its first night in 1851, approached the 
authors immediately, and started on sketches for the music of an opéra- 
comique. At his death nearly thirty years later the musical numbers are said 
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to have been incomplete and the work not orchestrated. The material was 
handed to Guiraud and of it was made an opera, sung throughout, which was 
produced in 1881, the Venice scene being omitted. The opera as we know it 
thus came into being entirely after Offenbach’s death, and the manuscript of 
the work appears to have been lost, except for the Antonia act. Of this only 
some half of the music is said to be in Offenbach’s hand. The rest is by 
Guiraud and what appears to be two other hands, both unidentified. 


It looks as if The Tales of Hoffmann can be slashed to pieces as easily 
as Olympia herself ... and prove as baffling. Together it sings and 
dances for anybody with Hoffmann’s rose spectacles. But how much ot it did 
Offenbach write ? It is so unlike the rest of his work. 


Anthony Denning, Belgrade. 


Puccini in Malta 

In his article on Puccini (January 1959), Dr Mosco Carner states that 
Puccini’s instructions for the final scenes of the Tartani opera were *. . . white 
houses in the style of those of Palermo and Malta. . . .’ | wonder if Dr Carner 
could tell me if Puccini ever visited Malta, and when. A, D. Busuttil, Malta. 


Mosco Carner replies: 


I would point out that the sentence, ‘white houses in the style of those of 
Palermo and Malta’, is, as I made clear in my article, a quotation from 
Puccini’s letter addressed to Illica on the subject of the projected Tartarin 
opera; it is not a statement of mine, as the writer seems to imply. 

As to his query, the answer is that Puccini interrupted his stay with Verga 
at Catania in the spring of 1894 by a short trip he made to Malta where, 
incidentally, he got into trouble with the British naval authorities for taking 
photographs of the fortifications. 
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Fafner and Fasolt 

While we should be grateful that the giants in last autumn’s Rheingold at 
Cov nt Garden were sung by two such fine artists as Kurt Boehme and 
Gottlob Frick, I am convinced that the effect would have been even greater 
had Frick been cast as Fasolt and Boehme as Fafner. I heard the opera cast 
in this way in Munich in 1954, and the result was far more satisfactory, 
since Frick is by temperament the sentimentalist of the pair and Boehme 
the cynic. Indeed, Kurt Boehme was far and away the best Fafner I have 
ever seen, and I shall always cherish among my most precious operatic 
memories the art with which he breught the baser giant to life. There was 
something wholly irresistible in the eager cunning with which he peered 
over Frick’s shoulder and in his quizzical delivery of the sly asides to his 
brother. His entire performance was a perfect demonstration of how humour 
may be legitimately realized in Wagner's epic. 

When on a later occasion, I ventured to raise the matter with Herr 
Boehme and to suggest that his Fafner was too good a thing to be lost to 
the public, he did not seem entirely pleased, but I should nevertheless like 
to appeal to him once more to consider exchanging roles with Herr Frick 
in future performances of Das Rheingold 

Robert Boas, London, S.W.1. 


Alfred Piccaver 


Mr Leigh-Pemberton has given a very good description of the quality and 
richness of Piccaver’s voice, but states that Piccaver sang Tosca in Chicago 
in 1932; actually this took place in the early part of 1924, and his début in 
England took place after his Chicago début, on or about the 24th June, 1924. 
I organized three concerts at the Albert Hall a little later in the same year. 


J. Fenston, London, W.1. 
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How your delight in Opera and good music 
could be deepened by your participation in the 
services of London’s Special Gramophone 
Shop . . . whether you live in town or far afield. 
Take The Monthly Letter for example. Costing 
only 10/- per annum, post free, this publication keeps 
you advised of all the latest record releases, previews those to come, and contains such 
information as makes it invaluable to the collector of classical records. May we send you a 
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LONDON’S SPECIAL 
GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
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THE OPERA SCHOOL 
announces an authorised change of name to 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Principals: 
JOAN CROSS, C.B.E. ANNE WOOD 
Musical Director: PETER GELLHORN 


and is presenting four performances of 


“*[PHIGENIA IN AULIS” 
By Gluck 
in the EMMA CONS THEATRE, MORLEY COLLEGE, 


on 8th, 10th, 16th and 17th April, at 7.30 p.m. 


Producer: BRIAN WAY Designer: RALPH KOLTAI 
Conductor: LEON LOVETT 
Orchestra led by ROBERT MASTERS. 
Details and tickets available from The Production Secretary, 
The National School of Opera, Ltd., 
Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 


























Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 
March New Theatre, Oxford 
2 Sanmou =_ 
3 Aida Merry idow 
4 Rosenkavalier Madama Butterfly 
5 Bartered Bride Fidelio 
6 Aida Figaro 
7 Bartered Rride _ 
7© Rosenkavalier Fideito 
March New Theatre, Oxford 
9 Lacia di Lammermoor _ 
10 Turandot Fidelio 
11 
12 Lacia di Lammermoor Fidelio 
13 Flying Dutchman 
14 (m) — 
4 ©) Aida Madama Butterfly 
Stratford, Shakespeare 
March Palace, Manchester Memorial 
16 Samson = Merry Widow 
17 Aida Flying Dutchman Madama Butterfly 
18 Bartered Bride - Figaro 
19 Lucia di Lammermoor Rusalka Rigoletto 
Turandot - Fidelio 
2 Bartered Bride -_ Merry Widow 
21 © Alda Samson and Delilah Carmen 
March Palace, Manchester Sheffield, Lyceum 
23 Rosenkavalier = Merry 
24 Turandot Samson and Delilah Rigoletto 
25 Lucia di Lammermoor _ Figaro 
26 Aida Flying Dutchman Madama Butterfly 
27 Samson -_ Fidelio 
28 (m) Samson - Merry Widow 
28 (ce) Rosenkavalier Engene Onegin Carmen 








ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, London : tl Maestro di Cappella and It Filosofo di Campagna. 
March § 
Serva 


Virtuosi di Roma Padrona and Le Cantatrici Villame. March 6. 


ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL, London 

March 7 Alcina (Handel Opera Society) 

March 17 & 18 If Miatrimonio Segreto (Impresario Society) 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, RECITAL ROOM 


With G.B.S. to the Opera. Lecture—Recital by Lionel Dunlop. March 31 


BARBER INSTITUTE, Birmingham 
March 4 & 5 Serse (Handel) with Heather Harper, Helen Watts, Alexander Young; conductor 


Anthony Lewis; producer Brian Trowell 


BROADCAST OPERA 
1 Zaide. Studio Recording 
8 Giulio Cesare. Recording from Schwerzingen 
19 Rusaike from Sadier’s Wells 
22 Alcina (Handel). Studio performance 
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or lasting delight 


LJUBA WELITSCH SINGS: 


Love Duet—‘“Tosca”’, Act 1 
(with RICHARD TUCKER, tenor)* 
Vissi d’arte—**Tosca”, Act 2. 


STRAUSS 


Habet acht—‘‘Der Zigeunerbaron”’* 
Czardas—*Die Fledermaus’’* 


MOZART 


Recit: Don Ottavio! Son morta! 

Aria: Or sai, chi !'onore—**Don Giovanni”, Act If 

Recit: Crudele? Ah no, mio bene! 

Aria: Non mi dir, bell’idol mio—**Don Giovanni”, Act 2¢ 

LJUBA WELITSCH (Soprano) 

THE METROPOLITAN OPERA ORCHESTRA 

Conducted by *MAX RUDOLF/tFRITZ REINER 
SBR 6255 


GRE BROUWENSTIJN: 


VERDI 


Tu che le vanita—‘*Don Carlos”, Act 5. 
Recit: Son guinta! Grazie, 0 Dio! 
Aria: Madre pietosa Vergine—*La Forza del Destino”, 
Act 2 
GRE BROUWENSTIJN (Soprano) 
THE VIENNA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by RUDOLF MORALT 
ABE 10068 


PINZA SINGS, VOL. 2 
BELLINI 


Ite sul colle, o Druidi!—**Norma”, Act 1 


VERDI 
Recit: Eila giammai m’amo 
Aria: Domiro sol nel manto mio regal—‘*Don Carlos”, 
Act 4. 
EZIO PINZA (Bass) 
THE METROPOLITAN OPERA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by FAUSTO CLEVA 
ABE 10083 
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LONG-PLAYVYING RECORDS 


Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, 
Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2. 
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CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC - OPERA - BALLET 
FESTIVALS R. THEATRES 


PRAGUE MUSICAL SPRING 


end all other leading Festivais. 
TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - S.W.3 
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THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON AMATEUR OPERA 
10th Annual 
OPERATIC SUMMER SCHOOL 
St. Mary’s College, Bangor Syllabus: 
22nd—30th August, 1959. DIDO AND AENEAS 
Director: SUMNER AUSTIN. LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 


THE GONDOLIERS 


SPECIAL CLASS FOR STUDENT PRODUCERS. 
Apply for tun details te: NATIONAL Comanic AND DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION, 


Street, London, W.C. Tel.: TER 5655. 
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their being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together 
with remittance of 36s. for one year (12 issues and Index). U.S.A. (one 
year) $5.50 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. 
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